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'Jp>rcfacc. 

N the following pages I have endeavoured to give, 
ill a series of picturesque sketches, a general view 
of tlie natural history as well ^ of the physical 
appearance of North America. 

1 have first described the features of the country ; then its 
vegetation ; and next the wild men and the brute creatures 
which inhabit it. However, I have not been bound by any 
strict rule in that respect, as my object has been to produce a 
work calculated to interest the family circle rather than one 
of scientific pretensions. I have endeavoured to impart, in an 
attractive manner, information about its physical geography, 
mineral riches, vegetable productions, and the appeai-ance and 
customs of the hximan beings inhabiting it. But the chief 
portion of the work is devoted to accounts of the brute crea- 
tion, from the huge stag and buffalo to the minute humming- 
bird and persevering termites, — ^introduced not in a formal 
way, but as they appear to the naturaUst-explorer, to the 
traveller in search of adventure;^ or to the sportsman; with 
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PREFACE. 


descriptions of their mode of life, and of how they are found, 
hunted, or trapped. I have described in the same way some 
of the most remarkable trees and plants; and from the ac- 
counts I have given I trust that a knowledge may be obtained 
of the way they are cultivated, and how their produce is 
prepared and employed. Thus I hope that, with the aid of 
the numerous illustrations in the work, a correct idea will be 
gained of the wilder and more romantic portions of the great 
Western World. 

WILLIAM II. G. KINGSTON. 
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THE WE STEEN WOELD. 


NOIITII AMERICA. 


CHAPTER I. 

IN'TROUtrCTOllY. — PHYSICAL FEATURES OF NORTH AMERICA 

E continent of America, if the stony records of the 
Past are read aright, claims to be the oldest instead 
of the newest portion of the globe.* Bowing to 
this opinion of geologists till they see cause to express a 
different one, we will, in consequence, commence our survey 
of the world and its inliabitants with the Western Hemisphere. 
From the multitude of objects which crowd upon us, we can 
examine only a few of the most interesting minutely ; at 
others we can merely give a cui'sory glance ; while many w% 
must pass by altogether, — our object being to obtain a general 
and retainable knowledge of the physical features of the Earth, 
the vegetation which clothes its surface, the races of men who 

* According to some geologiats, Labrador was the first pMt of our globe’s surface to become 
.dry land. 
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niYSICAL FEATUllES. 


inhabit it, and the tribes of the brute creation found in its 

* 

forests and waters, on its plains and mountains. 

As we go along, we will stop now and then to pick uj) 
scraps of information about its geology, and the architectural 
antiquities found on it ; as the first will assist in giving us an 
insight into the former conditions of extinct animals, and the 
latter may teach us something of the past histoiy of the 
human tribes now wandering as savages in regions once 
inhabited by civilized men. 

Still, the study of Natural History and the geographical 
range of animals is the primary object we have in view. 

Though the best-known portions of tlie Polar Regions arc 
more nearly connected with North America than with Europe 
or Asia, we propose to leave them to be fully desei’ibed in an- 
other work. It is impossible, in the present volume, to em- 
brace more than the continental parts of the Western World. 

Looking down on the continent of North Anierica, which 
we will first visit, >ve observe its triangular shape : the apex, 
the southern end of Mexico ; the base, the Arctic shore ; the 
sides, especially the eastern, deeply indented, first by Hudson 
Bay, which pierces through more than a third of the con- 
tinent, then by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and further south 
by Chesapeake Bay and the Bay of Fundy. On the westeni 
coast, the Gulf of California runs 800 miles up its side, with 
the Rio Colorado falling into it ; and further noith are the 
Straits of Juan da Fuca, between Vancouver’s Island and the 
mainland, north of which are numerous archipelagoes and 
inlets extending round the great peninsula of Yukon to 
Kotzebue Sound. ^ 

Parallel with either coast we shall see two great mountain 
systems — that called the Appalachian, including the chain of 
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the Alleghanies, on the east, and the famed Rocky Mountains 
on the west — running from north to south through the 
continent. 

We sliall easily recollect the great water-system of North 
America if we consider it to he rei)resented by an irregular 
(*ross, of which the Mississippi with its affluents forms the 
stem ; Lake Superior and the River St. Lavsrence, including 
the intermediate lakes, the eastern arm; the Lake of the Woods 
and its neigh])Ours, Lake Winnepeg and the Saskatchewan, the 
western arm ; and the northern lakes of Athabasca, the Great 
Slave Lake, and the Mackenzie River, the upper part of the 
cross. If we observe also a wide level region which runs 
north and south between the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico, bounded on either side by the two lofty mountain 
ranges already mentioned, w^e shall have a tolerably correct 
notion of the chief physical features of the North American 
continent. 

Arriving at the northern end, we shall find it reaching some 
four degi-ees north of the Polar Circle, though some of its head- 
lands extend still further into the icy sea. Beyond it stretches 
away to an unknown distance towards the Pole a dense 
ai’chipelago of large islands, the narrow channels between 
them bridged over in winter by massive sheets of ice, aflTord- 
ing an easyj^assage to the reindeer, musk-oxen, and other 
animals which migrate southward during the colder portion 
of the Arctic winter. 


NORTHERN REGION. 

With that end of America will ever be associated the 
names of Sir John Franklin and his gallant, companions, who 
perished in their search of the NorUi-west Passage; as weU as 
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those of other more fortunate successors, especially of Captains 
M'Clure and CoUiiison of the British navy, to tlie first of 
whom is due the honour of leading an expedition from west 
to east along that icy shore ; while Captain Collinson took 
his ship, the Enterprisey up to Cambridge Bay, Victoria Land, 
further east than any ship had before reached from the west 
— namely, 105° west — and succeeded in extricating her from 
amid the ice and bringing her home in safety. Captain 
M'Clui'e, not so fortunate in one respect, was compelled to 
leave his ship frozen up. The two expeditions, while proving 
the existence of a channel, at the same time showed its 
uselessness as a means of passing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, as, except in most extraordinary seasons, it remains 
blocked up all the year by ice. 

The northern end of the American continent is a region of 
mountains, lakes, and rivers. Several expeditions have been 
undertaken through it, — the first to asceiiiain the coast-line, 
by Mackenzie, Franklin, 'Richardson, Back, and others, and 
latterly by Dr. Rae ; and also by Sir John Richardson, who 
left the comforts of England to convey assistance to his 
long-missing former companions, though unhappily without 
avail. These journeys, through vast ban'en districts, among 
rugged hills, marshes, lakes, and rivers, in the severest of 
climates, exliibit in the explorers an anjoimt of courage, 
endurance, and perseverance never surpassed. In the course 
of the rivers occur many dangerous falls, rapids, and cataracts, 
amid rocks and huge boulders, between which the voy^ers’ 
frail barks make their way, running, a fearful risk every 
instant* of being dashed to pieces. Not a tree rears its head 
in the wild and savage landscape, the vegetation consisting 
chiefly of lichens and mosses. Among the former the tripe 
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de roche is the most capable of supporting life. Here winter 
reigns with stem rigour for ten months in the year; and even 
in summer biting blasts, hail- storms, and rain frequently 
occur. Yet in this inhospitable region numerous herds of 
reindeer, musk-oxen, and other mammalia find subsistence 
during the brief summer, as do partridge and numerous birds 
of vai’ious species. 

Here the Esquimau lives in his skin-tent during the 
warmer months, and in his snow-hut in winter, existing on 
the seals which he catches with his harpoon, the whales 
occasionally east on shore, and the bears, deer, and smaller 
animals he entraps. 

The numerous rivers flowing from the mountain- ridges 
mostly make their way northward. The. Mackenzie, the 
largest and most western, rising in the Great Slave and Great 
Bear Lakes, falls, after a course of many hundred miles, into 
the Polar Sea. The Coppermine River, rising in Point Lake, 
makes its course in the same direction ; while eastward, the 
great Fish or Back River, flowing from the same lake as the 
first mentioned stream, reaches the ocean many hundred miles 
away from it, at the lower extremity of Bathurst Islet. 
It inns rapidly in a tortuous course of 530 geographical 
miles through an iron-ribbed coimtrj^ without a single tree 
on the whole line of its banks, expanding here and there into 
five large lakes, and broken by thirty-three falls, cascadej^ 
and rapids ere it reeehes the Polar Sea. Not far from its 
mouth rises the barren rocky height of Cape Beaufort. 

It was down this stream that Captain Back, the Ar<^c 
exjfiorer, made his way, but was compelled to return on 
account of the inclemency of the weaifcer imd the difficulty of 
finding fuel; the only ve^tation which he could dis<^ver 
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being fem and moss, which was so wet that it would not 
bum, while he was almost without fire, or any means of 
obtaining warmth, his men sinking knee-deep as they pix)- 
ceeded on shore in the soft slush and snow, which benumboJ 
their limbs and dispirited them in the extreme. Through 
this country the unhappy lemnant of the Franldin expedition, 
many years later, perished in their attempt to reach the 
Hudson Bay Com])any’s teiTitory. Here, in winter, the ther- 
mometer sinks 70'^ below zero. Even within his hut, when lie 
had succeeded in lighting a fire. Back could not get it higher 
than 1 2° below zero. Ink and paint froze. The sextant cases, 
and boxes of seasoned wood — principally fir — all split ; the 
skin or the hands became dried, cracked, and oj^ened into un- 
sightly and smarting gashes; and on one occasion, after washing 
his hands and face within three feet of the fire, his hair w«as 
actually clotted with ice before he hatl time to dry it. The 
hunters described the sensation of handling their,, guns as 
similar to that of touching red-hot iron ; and so excessive was 
the pain, that tliey were obliged to wrap thongs of leather 
round the triggers to prevent their fingers coming in contact 
with the steel. Numbers of the Indian inhabitants of the 
country perish from cold and hunger every year — indeed, it 
seems wonderful that human beings should attempt to live in 
such a country ; yet much further north, the hardy Esquimau, 
subsisting on whale’s blubber and seal’s flesh, contrives to 
support life in tolerable comfort. 

To the south of the Arctic Circle stunted fir-trees begin to 
appear, and at length grow so thickly, that it is with diffi- 
culty a passage caji be made amid them. Frequently the 
explorer has to clamber over fallen trees, through rivulets, 
bogs, and swamps, till often the difficulties in the way 

( 370 ) 
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appear insurmountable to all but the boldest and the most 
persevering. 

MOUNTAINS. 

On the western side of the continent rises gradually from 
the Polar regions the mighty chain wliich runs throughout 
its whole length — a distance of altogether 10,000 miles. 
The northem portion, known as the Kocky Mountains, runs 
for 3000 miles, in two parallel chains, to the plains of Mexico, 
flanked b^^ two other pai-allel ranges on the west, — the most 
northem gf which are the Sea Alps of the north-west coast, 
and on the southern, the mountains of California. At the 
north-western end of the Sea Alps rises the lofty mountain of 
Mount Elias, 17,000 feet in height — the highest mountain 
in North America — not far from Behring Bay ; while 
another range, the Chippewayan, stretches eastward, culmi- 
nating in Mount Brown, 16,000 feet in height, and gradually 
diminishing, till it sinks into insignificance towards the Arctic 
( flrcle. Point Ban^ow is the most northem point of America 
on the western side. It consists of a long naiTow spit, com- 
posed of gravel and loose sand, which the pressure of the ice 
has forced up into numerous masses, having the api>earance of 
rocks. Prom this point eastward to the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie River the coast declines a little south of east. The 
various mountain ranges existing on the eastern side of the 
continent, including the chain of the Alleghanies, form what 
is called the Appalachian system. It consists of numerous 
parallel chains, some of which form detached ridges, the 
whole running from the north-east to the south-west, and it 
extends about 1200 miles in length — ;from Maine to Alabama. 
Besides the Alleghany Mountains in the western part of 
Virginia and the centml parts of Pennsylvania, it embrace 
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the Catskill Mountains in the State of New York, the Green 
Mountains in the State of Vermont, the highlands eastward 
of the Hudson River, and the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire. Mount 'Washington, which rises to an elevation 
of 6634 feet out of the last-named range, is the highest peak 
of the whole system. To the north of the St. Lawrence the 
lofty range of the Wotchish Mountains extends towai'ds the 
coast of Labrador; while the whole region west and north of 
that river and the great Canadian lakes is of considerable 
length, the best-known range being that which contains the 
Lacloche Mountains, which appear to the north of Lake Huron, 
and extend towards the Ottawa River. These two great mnges 
of mountains divide the North American continent into three 
portions. 

GREAT RIVERS. 

The rivers which rise on the eastern side of the Appal- 
achian range run into the Atlantic ; those which rise west of 
the Rocky Mountains empty themselves into the Pacific ; 
while the mighty streams which* flow between the two, pass 
through the great basin of the Mississippi, and swell the 
waters of that mother of rivers.^ The great valley of the 
Mississippi, indeed, drains a surface greater than that of any 
other river on the globe, with the exception perhaps of the 
Amazon. The Missouri, even before it reaches it, nins a 
course of 1300 miles, while the Mississippi itself, before its 
confluence with the Missouri, has already passed over a dis- 
tance of 1200 miles; thence to its mouth its course is 
upwards of 1200 miles more. The Arkansas, which flows 
into it, is 2000 miles k)ng, and the Red River of the south 
1500 miles in length; while the Ohio, to its junction with 
the Mississippi, is nearly 1000 miles long. 
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North America may be said to contain four great valleys 
— that of the Mississippi, running north and south ; that of 
the St. Lawrence, from the south-west to the north-east ; that 
of the Saskatchewan, extending from the Rocky Mountains 
below Mount Brown to Lake Superior ; that of the Mac- 
kenzie, from the Great Slave Lake to the Arctic Ocean. 
Although a large portion of the eastern side of the continent is 
densely wooded, there are towards the west, extending from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic^ Ocean, vast plains. In the 
south they are treeless and barren in the extreme ; while 
advancing northward they are covered with rich grasses, 
which afford support to vast herds of buffaloes, as well as 
deer and other animals. 


LAKES. 

The most remarkable feature in North America is its lake- 
system — tjie largest and most important in the world. In 
the north-west, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, are the 
Great Bear and Great Slave Lakes, which discharge their 
waters through the Mackenzie River into the Arctic Ocean. 
Next we have the Athabasca, Wollaston, and Deer Lakes. 
In the very centre of the continent are the two important 
lakes of Winnipeg and Winnipegoos, — ^the former 240 miles 
in length by 5^ in width, and the latter about half the size. 
The large river of the Saskatchewan flows 3ito Lake Winni- 
peg, and with it will, ere long, form an important means of 
communication between the diflTerent parts of that vast district 
lately opened up for colonization. At its southern end the 
Red River of the north flows into it, on the banks of which 
a British settlement has long been established. Severd 
streams, however, make their way into Hudson Bay. “ Be- 
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t\reen it and Lake Superior is an elevated ridge of about 
1500 feet in height; the streams on the west falling into 
Lake Winnipeg, while those which flow tow^ards the oast reach 
Lake Superior. 

We now come to the site of the five largest fresh- water 
lakes in the world. Lake Superior extends, from west 
to east, 335 miles, with an extreme breadth of 175. Its 
waters flow through the St. Mary’s River by a rai>id descent 
into Lake Huron, which is 240 miles long. This lake is 
divided by the Manitoulin islands into two portions, and is 
connected with Lake Michigan by a nairow channel without 
rapids, so that the two lakes together may be considered to 
form one sheet of water. On its southern extremity the 
waters of Lake Huron flow through another nan’ow channel, 
wliich expands during part of its couise into Lake St. Clair; 
and they then enter Lake Erie, which has a length of 2G5 
miles, and a breadth of 80 miles. It is of much less^epth than 
the other lakes, and its surface is therefore easily broken uj> 
into dangerous billows by strong winds. Passing onward 
towards the north-east, the current enters the Niagara River, 
aoout half-way down which it leaps along a rocky ledge of 
100 feet in height, to a lower level, forming the celebrated 
Falls of Niagara, and then passes on in a rapid course into 
Lake Ontario. The fall between the two lakes is 333 feet. 
Lake Ontario if 180 miles long and 65 miles wide. Out 
of its north-eastern end falls the broad stream which here 
generally takes the name of the St. Lawrence, and wliich 
proceeds onward, now widening into lake-like expanses full of 
islands, now compresised into a narrow channel, in a north- 
easterly direction. The true St. Lawrei^ may indeed be 
considered as traversing the whole system of the great lakes of 
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North America, and thus being little less than a tliousand miles 
in direct length ; indeed, including its windings, it is fully two 
thousand miles long. To the north-west of it exist countless 
numbers of small lakes united by a network of streams; while 
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numerous large rivers, such as the Ottawa, the St, Maurice, 
and tlie Saguenay, flow into it, and assist to swell its current. 
There are numerous other small lakes to the west of the 
Rocky Mountains, a large number of which exist in the 
Province of British Columbia, and are more or less conneclied 
with the Fraser an8 Columbia Rivers. Further to the south 
are other lakes, many of them of volcanic origin, some 
intensely salt, others formed of hot mud. Among these k the 
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Gi'cat Salt Lake^ in the State of Utah. To the south of the 
St. Lawrence also is Lake Champlain, 105 miles long, though 
extremely narrow, — being only 10 miles in its widest part, 
narrowing in some places to half a mile. Near it is the 
beautiful Lake St. George, with several other small lakes ; 
and lastly, in Florida, there is a chain of small lakes, termi- 
nating in Lake Okechodee — a circular sheet of water about 
thirty miles in diameter. 

We must now proceed more particulaaly to examine the 
regions of which we have obtained the preceding cursory 
view, but, before we do so, we must glance at their human 
inhabitants. 

ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS THE RED MEN OF THE WILDS. 

While the white men from Europe occupy the whole 
eastern coast, pressing rapidly and steadily westward, the 
Redskin aboriginea maintain a precarious existence through- 
out the centre of the continent, from north to south, and are 
still found hejB and there on the western shores. On the 
northern ioe-bomid coast, the skin-clothed Esquimau wander 
‘in small bands from Behring Strait to Baffin Bay, but never 
venture far inland, being kept in check by their hereditary 
enemies, the Athabascas, the most northern of the red-skinned 
nations. The Esquimau, inhabiting the Arctic regions, may 
more properly be described in the volume devoted to that 
part of the globe, 

INDIAN WIGWAMS. 

Here and there, in openings in the primeval forest, either 
natural or artificial, on the banks of strearp and lakes, is^yeral 
small conical structures may be seen, composed of long stakes, 
stuck in. the ground m ciixmlar form, and fasten^ at the top. 



INDIAN WIGWAMS. 


The walls consist of large sheets of birch bark, layer alxive 
layei^ fastened to the stakea On the lee-side is left a small 
opening for ingress and egress, which can be closed by a sheet 
of bark, or the skin of a wild animal. At the apex, also, an 
aperture is allowed to remain for the escape of the smoke 
from the fire which bums within. Lines are secured to the 



stakes within, on which various articles ai-e suspended ; while 
round the interior mats or skins are spread to serve as 
couches, the centre .being left free for the fire. In frmit. 
forked stakes support horizontal poles, on which fish or skins 
are hung to dry; and ^inst others, sheets of bark are 
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f)lace(l on the weather-side, forming lean-tos, sheltei*s to larger 
fires, used for more extensive culinaiy operations than can be 
can ied on within the hut. On the shores are seen drawn up 
beautifully-formed canoes of birch bark of various sizes — some 
sufficient to carry eight or ten men ; and others, in which 
only one or two people can sit. 

APPEARANCE OF THE IXDIANS. 

Amid the huts may be seen human figures with dull copper 
or reddish-brown complexions, clothed in rudely-tanned skins 
of a yellowish or wliite hue, and ornamented with the teeth 
of animals and coloured grasses, or worsted and beads. Their 
figures are tall and slight. I’hey have black, piercing eyes, 
slightly inclining downwards towai'ds the nose, which is broad 
and large. They have thick, coarse lips, high and prominent 
clu ek-liones, with somewhat nan'ow foreheads, and coarse, 
<hirk, glossy hair, without an ai)proach to a curl ; theii* heads 
s( »me times adorned with feathered caps or other ' ornaments. 
Often their faces aj'e besmeared with various coloured pig- 
ments in stripes or patches — rone colour on one side of the 
face, the other being of a different hue. Their lower extremi- 
ties are covered with, leggings of leather, ornamented with 
fringes, and their feet clothed in mocassins of the same 
material as their leggings. The men stalk carelessly about, 
or Impair their canoes or fishing gear and aims ; while the 
women sit, crouching down to the ground, bending over their 
caldrons, shelling Indian com, or engaged in some other 
domestic occupation ; and the children, innocent of plothing, 
tumble about bn the gi’ound. In travefling, Uie Indian mothm* 
carries her child on her back. It is str^p]^^ to a boatd ; 
and when a halting-place is reached; Hbe ^adle and the 
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child are hung upon a tree, or on a pole inside the wigwam. 
Those who have communication with the whites may be seen 
clothed in blanket garments, which the men wear in the shape 
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of coate ; while tiie wotoen swathe their bodies in, a whole 
blanket, which covers them from their shoulders to their feet 
Though the men assume A ^ve and dignified air when a 
stranger approaches, they oftefi indulge in practical jokes and 
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laughter among themselves ; and in seasons of prosperity, ap- 
pear good-humoured and merry. The women, however, are 
doomed to lives of unremitting toil, from the time they be- 
come wives. They are compelled to caiiy the burdens, and to 
cultivate the ground, when any ground is cultivated, for the 
production of potatoes, maize, and tobacco. The men con- 
descend mex'ely to manufacture theii* arms and canoes, and to 
hunt ; or they engage in what they consider the noblest of 
employments, waging war on their neighbours. The women, 
indeed, are often compelled to paddle the canoes, sometimes to 
go fishing, and to cairy the portable property from place to 
place, or an overload of game when captured. 

Intelligent as the Indian appears, it is evident that he has 
cultivated his perceptive powers to the neglect of his spiritual 
and moral qualities. His senses are remarkably acute. His 
iin mory is good ; and when aroused, his imagination is vivid, 
though wild in the extreme. He is warmly attached to he- 
r(‘ditary customs and manners. Naturally indolent and sloth- 
ful, he detests labour, and l0ks upon it as a disgrace, though 
he win through gijeat fal%ue when hunting or engaged in 
warfare. 

WOOD INDIANA 

The northern faibes are known as Wood Indians, in contra- 
distinction to the inhabitants of the open country, the Prairie 
Indians, who differ greatly from the former in their habits 
and customs. All the tribes of the Athabascas, as weU as 
those to the south of them, known as the^^gpnquins, are 
Wood Indians. They are nearly always €^gaged hi iiv^^g 
the wild animals of the region they * inhabit, for the sAke of 
their furs, which they dispose ^ to ihe agents of the Hudson 
Bay Company and other traders, in exchange ; for hlank^ts^ 
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fire-arms, hatchets, and numerous other articles, as well as too 
often for the pernicious fire-water, to obtain even small quan- 
tities of which they will frequently dispose of the skins 
which it has cost them many weeks to obtain wdth much 
hardship and danger. These Wood Indians are peaceably 
disposed, and can always escape the attacks of their enemies 
of the prairies by retreating among their forest or lake 
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fastnesses. They obtain their game by vaiious devices, some- 
times using traps of ingenious construction, or shooting the 
creatures with bows and arrows, and of later years with fire- 
arms. They spear the fish which abound in their waters, or 
catch them with seoop and other nets. Although their 'ordi- 
nary wigwams are of the shape aln^y described, some are con- 
siderably larger, somewhat of a h^hive form, covered thickly 
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wi th birch bark, and have a raised dais in the interior capable 
of holding a considerable number of people. The best known 
of these Forest Indians are the Chi})peways, who range from 
the banks of Lake Huron almost to the Rocky Mountains, 
tliroughout the British territory. 

THE PRAIRIE INDIANS. 

To the south of the tribes already mentioned, 'are the large 
family of the Dakotalis, who number among them the Sioux, 
Assiniboines, and Blackfeet, and are the hereditary enemies 
of the Chippeways, especially of their nearer neighbours, the 
Crees and Ojibbeways. These Dakotahs occupy the open 
prairie country to the south of the Saskatchewan, and are the 
most northern of the Prairie Indians. In summer, they wear 
little or no clothing ; and possessing numerous horses, hunt 
tlx buffaloes, or rather bisons, on horseback, armed with 
sp<,^ars and bows and arrows. They are fiercer and more war- 
like than their northern neighbours, and have long set the 
whites at defiance. The buffalo supplies them with their 
chief suppoit: The flesh of the animal dried in the sun, or 
pounded with its fat into pemmicah, is their chief article of 
food ; while its skin serves as a covering for their tents, a 
couch at night, or for clothing by day, and is manufactured 
into bags for caiTying their provisions, and numerous other 
articles. Physically, they are superior to the Wood Indians. 
They are both hunters and warriors; and though they may 
occasionally exchange the buflWo rohes^as the skins are ca]|ed 
— for fire-arms, they seldom employ themjselves as trappers, or 
attend to the cultivation of the ground.. 

The greater number of the to tteiSouth pc^- 

s^s horses, and hunt the 4^ 
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more savage than the Dakotahs, while others, again, have 
made slight progress towards civilization, and live in settled 
villages, while they rudely cultivate the ground, and possess 
herds of cattle. 

Although the Indian languages differ gi'eatly from each 
otlier, a great similarity in grammatical structure and form 
has been found to exist among them, denoting a common, 
though remote origin. They differ, however, so greatly from 
any known language of the Old World,* as to afford conclusive 
proof that their ancestors must have left its shores at an early 
period of the world’s history. 

The governments also differed- In some tribes it aj> 
proached an absolute monarchy, the will of the sachem or 
chief being the supreme law ; while in othei's it was almost 
entirely republican, the chief being elected for his personal 
qualities, though frequently the leademhip was preserved in 
the female line of particular families. 

When describing the customs of the Indians, we are com- 
pelled often to speak of the past, as the tribes, fi*om being 
[»ressed together by the advancement of civiliisation, have be- 
come amalgamated, and many of their cuistotns have, passed 
away. Most of the nations were divided into three or more 
clans or tribes, each distinguished by the name of an animal. 
Thus the Huron Indians were divided into three tribes— f^ose, 
of the Bear, the Wolf, and the Turtle, Chippeways, espe- 
cially, were divided into a ccmsiderablo number of tribes. 

RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

Though their language differs so greatly, as do many of 
their customs, their religious notions exhibit great imiformity 
throughout the whole co^try. They all jossess a belief, 
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though it is vague and indistinct, in the existence of a Su- 
preme, All-Powerful Being, and in the immortality of the soul, 
which, they suppose, restored to its body, will enjoy the 
future on those happy hunting-grounds which form the red 
man’s heaven. They also worship numerous, inferior deities 
or evil spirits, whom they endeavour to propitiate, under the 
supposition that unless they do so they may work them evil 
rather than good. They suppose that there is one god of 
the sun, moon, and stai^ ; that the ocean is ruled by another 
god, and that storms are produced by the power of various 
malign beings ; yet that all are inferior to the Supreme Ruler 
of tlie universe. We can trace in some of the tribes customs 
and notions which have been derived from those of far dis- 
tant nations. Thus, the tribes of Louisiana kept a sacred fire 
constantly burning in their temples : the Natches, as did the 
Mexicans, worshipped the sun, from whom their chiefs pre- 
tended to be descended. » By some tribes human sacrifices 
were offered up, — a custom which was practised by the 
Pawnees and Indians of the Missouri even to a late period. 
Several of the tribes their dead beneath their houses ; 

and it was an universal Custom among all to inter them in a 
sitting posture, clothed in their best garments, while their 
weapons and household utensils, with a supply of food, were 
placed in their •graves, to be used when they might be re- 
stored to life. Several of their traditions evidently refer to 
events recorded in Scrijiture history. The Algonquin tribes 
still preserve one pointing to the upheaval of the earth fi^ 
the waters, and of a subsequent inundation. The Iroquois 
have a tradition of a general deluge ; while another tribe be- 
lieve not only that a deluge, took place, but that there was 
an age fire destroyed all things, with the exception 
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of a man and woman, who were preserved in a cavern. 
Many similar traditions exist ; while it is probable that those 
mentioned refer to the destruction of the Cities of the Plain 
by fire which came down from heaven, and to the confusion 
of tongues which fell upon the descendants of Noah in the 
plain of Shinar. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

We are apt to suppose that the wild inliabitants of the 
New World have ever existed in the same savage state as 
that in which they ai'e found. Vast numbei's, Eowever, of 
remains, and buildings of great antiquity, have of late yeai^s 
been discovered, showing that at one time either their an- 
cestors, or other tribes who have passed away, had made great 
progress in civilizatioa As the white man has advanced 
westward, and dug deep into the soil, whilst forming railway- 
cuttings, digging wells, and other works, numerous interesting 
remains have been discovered — large number of foitified 
camps of vast extent, and even the foundations of cities, with 
their streets and squares, have been brought to light. Idols, 
pitchers of clay, ornaments of copper, circular medals, arrow- 
heads, and even mirrors of isinglass, in great numbers, have 
been found throughout the country. Some of the articles ot 
pottery are skilfully wrought, and polished, glazed, and 
burned ; inferior in no respects to those of Egypt and 
Babylon. 

In Tennessee, an earthen' pitcher, holding a gallon, was dis- 
covered a rock twenty feet below the s^^face. It was 
surmounted by the figure of a female head covered witii a 
conical cap. The features greatly resembled those of Asiatics, 
and the ears, ezitending as low as the chin, were of great size. 
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Near the Giimberlaiid River an idol formed of clay was found 
about four feet below the surface of the earth. It is of cuiious 
construction, consisting of three hollow heads joined together 
at the back by an inverted bell-shaped hollow stem. This 
specimen also has strongly-maiked Asiatic features ; the red 
and yellow colour with which it is ornamented still retaining 
gi'eat brilliancy. Another idol, formed of^claj’^ and gypsum, 
was discovered near Nashville. It represented a human being 
without arms The liair was plaited, and there was a band 
round the head with a flattened lump or cake upon the 
summit. Nunieious medals, also, have been dug up, repre- 
senting the sun, with its i-ays of light, together with utensils 
and ornaments of copper, sometimes plated with silver ; and 
a solid silver cup, with its surface smooth and regular, and 
its interior finely gilt 

But besides these, and vciy many similar arficles, through- 
out the whole country, and especially towards the west, 
immense numbers of fortresses of great size have been 
discovered, with walls of earth, some of them ten feet in 
height, and thirty in breadth. There is a vast fortress in 
Ohio, near the town of Newark. It is situated on an exten- 
sive plain, at the junction of two branches of the Musking- 
um. At the western extremity of the work stood a circular 
fort, containing ^iwenty-two acres, on one side of which was 
an elevation thirty feet high, partly of earth and pai'tly of 
stone. The circular fort was connected by walls of earth 
with an octagonal fort containing forty acres, the walls of 
which were ten feet high. At this end were eight openings 
or gateways about fifteen feet in width, ^h pirotected by a 
mound of earth on the inside. From thencO four parallel 

walls of earth proceeded to tibe basin of hathour, others 

(8«r) ' ^ 3 
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extending sevei-al miles into the country, and othei-s on the 
east joined to a square fort containing twenty acres, not 
four miles distant. From this latter fort parallel walls ex- 
tended to the harbour, and others to another circular fort one 
mile and a half distant, containing twenty-six acres, and sur- 
rounded by an embankment from twenty-five to thirty feet 
high. Further north and east the elevated giound was pro- 
tected by intrenchments. Traces of other walls have been 
found, apparently connecting these works with those thirty 
miles distant. . When we come to reflect that there were many 
hundreds of similar forts, some of w^hich were of equal size, and 
others even of still greater magnitude, we cannot help believing 
that an enormous population, considerably advanced in the arts 
of civilization, must at one time l>ave existed in tlie coimtiy, 
over which for ages past the untutored savage has roamed in 
almost a state of nature. And now tiiese wild tribes are 
rapidly disappearing before the advancement of a still gi^eater 
multitude, and a far more perfect civilization, ^Vhether these 
ancient races were the fuicestors of the preas^nt Indians or not, 
it is difficult to determine, as are the causes pf disappear- 
ance. It is possible that, retreating southward, they esttiblished 
the empires of Mexico and Peru, or, overcome by more savage 
tnbes, were ultimately exterminated. 



CHAPTER 11. 

NORTH AMERICA CONSIDERED AS DIVIDED INTO FOUR ZONES, 
WITH THE VARIOUS OBJECTS OF INTEREST FOUND IN EACH. 

HE North American continent may be divided into 
four zones or parallel regions, w^hich, from the dif- 
ference in temperature which exists between them, 
present a great variety both in their fauna and flora. 

THM FTBSt ZONE. 

Commencing oh where the Greenland Sea washes 

the coast of lia^dor, Strait leads to the intri- 

cate channels communicating with the Arctic Ocean, we have 
on the first-named coast a low and level^jEgioH, which rises 
inland to a. consideraTiIe elevation, and then once more sinks 
on the shores of Hudson Bay. West bf that bay there is a 
wide extent of low country, intermixed with numerous lakes 
, and marshes ; and then e-lung the Arctic shore is a wildj% 
barren, treeless district, rising at length into the mountainous 
region of the Arctic highlands. Amid them numerous tapid 
streams find their way into the Arctic jOcean. Aga|^ they" 
sink into the basin of the Maekenri^i^Riy^^ aajtoates 

them from the northern end of the /Hence 
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westward to the Pacific is a broad highland region, rising 
into the lofty range of the Sea Alps. 

THE SECOND ZONE THE FERTILE BELT OF RUPERT*S LAND. 

The next Zone we will consider as commencing at the Gulf 
of St Lawi'ence Westwaixl extends an elevated region, rising 
in many places to a considerable height, and forming the 
water-shed of the rivers which flow on the south side into the 
St, Lawrence, and on the north into Hudson Bay Proceeding 
up the St. Lawrence, we arrive at a great lake district, wliich 
embraces Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Supeiior, 
to the extreme west. On the north-western shores of that 

V 

lake we find an elevated district with several small lakes and 
streams flowing through valleys This is the water-shed also 
of two systems. The streams to the east, flowing into Lake 
Superior, ultimately enter the St. Lawrence ; while those to 
the west make their way into Lake Wiimipeg, the waters of 
which, after flowing through a variety of cliannels, fall into 
Hudson Bay. To the west of this water-shed range the first 
lake we meet with is known as the Lac des Milles Lacs. 
Two rivers flow from it, expanding here and there into j^all 
lakes, till another lexpanse of water is reached cdled Rainy 
Lake. This in the same way communioCtes by two streams 
with the still larger Lake of the Woods, the whole region on 
both sides being thickly wooded. From the Lake of the 
Woods flows the broad and rapid Wiimipeg River, which finally 
falls into Lake Winnipeg. This laige and long lake is con- 
nected with several others of smaller size , — ^Xiake Winnij«^goos 
and Manitoba Lake to the west of it Into ijie southern end 
of Lake Winnipeg flows^tim Itjftd River, w^idb fisu* away 
in the south in the Uyitad taking an ’ almost direct 
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northeily coui'se. Towards the north, about twenty miles 
fi*om the lake, is situated the well-known Selkiik settlement. 

To the west of the Red River commences a broad belt of 
prairie land which extends here and there, rising into wooded 
heights and swelling hills, with several large riveis flowing 
through it, to the very base of the Rocky Mountains. As we 
advance westward we find it extending considei’ably to the 
noith, where the large and wide river Saskatchewan, rising in 
the Rocky Mountains, flows eastwaid into Lake Wiimipeg. 
Along the southern bolder of this region the Assiniboiiie 
River, also of considerable size, flows into the Red River at 
Foit Garry, in the Selkirk settlement. The prairie countiy 
inileed extends fuither than the Red River, up to the Lake oi 
the Woods. The name of the Fertile Belt has been pro- 
j>erly given to it. Commencing at the l^ke Of the Woods, it 
stretches westwaid for 800 nulea, and aVet^es from 80 to 
upwaids of 100 miles in width. SChe aim of this extni- 
ordinary belt of rich soil and pasturage is about 40,000,000 
of acres. Including the aidyacent fertile distriets, the area 
may be estimated at not than 80,000 square miles, or 
considerably more fertile land than whole of Canada is 
supposed to contain. It rises gradually towards the west, so 
that the traveller is sturprised to find hOw epeesdSy he h^s 
gained the passes which* lead him over the Rbi^y Mountains 
into the tenitoiy of British Columbia on their western side-^- 
often indeed before be has inalized the fact that he has crossed 
the boundary-line. The Fertile Belt is ccmmderably more to 
the south than the British frdands, though, the Weotem 
hemisphere is subject to greater alternations of flpd wld 

than the eastein, theri^ Is afuet differenoe in^ 
between the summer and winter. " WM^e in whiter 
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region is covered thickly with snow, in summor the heat is 
so great that Indian com and other cereals, as well as all 
fruits, ripen with great rapidity. The whole of this fertile 
region, which now forms pait of the Canadian Dominion, is 
about to be opened to colonization ; and through it will be 
carried the gieat high road which will connect the British 
provinces on the Pacific with those of the Atlantic. 

ANIMAL LIFE ON THE FERTILE BELT. 

Throughout this fine region range large herds of buffalo, — 
not extending their migmtions, however, beyond its northern 
boundary. Here, too, are found two kind, of small deer — the 
wapiti, and the prong-homed antelope. Hares — called rabbits, 
however — exist in great numbera Porcupines are frequently 
found. The black bear occasionally comes out of^ the neigh- 
bouring forests, while a great variety of bi)r^8 frequent the 
lakes and streams, whose waters also swarm wdth numerous 
fish. The white fish found in the lakes are much esteemed, 
and weigh from two or three to seven pounds. There are fine 
pike also. Sturgeon are caught in Lake Winnij)^ and the 
Lower Saskatchewan of the weight of 1 60 pounds. Trout grow 
to a great size, and there are gold-ey^, suckers, and cat-fish. 
Unattractive as are the names of the two last, the fish them^ 
selves are excellent. Among the birds, I^of^sor lEIind men- 
tions prairie-hens, plovers, various ducks, loons, and other 
aquatic birds, besides the partridge, quidh whip-poor-will, hpiiy 
woodpecker, Canadian jay, blue jay, Indian hen, and wood- 
cock. .In’* the motintain region are big.hQrps^d modaiain 
goats ; the grizzly bear often descends from bhs nig^fcd hieights 
into the plaim and ipart to ^ ^^tnter. jl%e 

musk-rat and ^ubabii the 4^e& Th«! 
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cariboo and moose frequent the Fertile Belt, though the musk- 
ox confines himself to the more northern regions. Wolves 
have been almost exterminated in the neighbourhood of \he 
Red River settlement. The half-breeds and Indians possess 
peculiarly hardy and sagacious horses, which are* trained for 
hunting the buffalo Their dogs are large and powerful, and 
four of them will draw a sleigh with one man over the snow 
at the rate of six miles an hour. Herds of cattle, as well as 
hoi'ses and hogs, are left out during the whole winter, it 
being necessaiy only — should a thaw come on, succeeded by 
a frost — ^to supply them with food ; otherwise, unable to break 
through the coating of ice thus formed, they are liable to 
starve. 

« 

The farmers of the Red River settlement gi*ow wheat, barley, 
oats, flax, heipp, hops, turnips, and even tobacco, though 
1 ndian com grows best, and can always be relied on. Wheat, 
however, is the staple crop of Red River. It is a splendid 
country for sheep pasturage, and did easier means of transport- 
ing the wool exist, or eoidd it be made into cloth or blankets 
in the settlement, no doubt great attention wotild be given to 
the rearing of sheep. 

THE THIRD ^NE-^THE DISMAL SWAMP IN THE UNITED STATES. 

♦ * 

Retuming to the east ccaat, about the latitude of 

Ohe&apeake Bay and Cape Hatteras, we find a low level region 
known as the Atlantic plajh, rumidng parallel to the coast^ on 
which the long-leaved peach-pines fiotoish. Thia re^on is 
generally called the Pine Baitens. Wild vines eneiidie tjhe 
trees, and atnong them ar<t the Wties ci '^e 

mistletoe. J||;.w»i^ tlu^ of 

verdure, anooobsl^dbs -of the 
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country. Amid them are numeious swamps or morasses. One 
of gi'eat size, extending to not less than forty miles from north 
to ^outh, and twenty-five in its greatest width, is called the 
Great Dismal Swamp. The soil, black as in a pcat-hog, is 
covered wifti all kinds of aquatic trees and slirubs ; yet, 
strange to say, instead of being lower than tlie level of the 
surrounding country, it is in the centie higher than towards 
its margin ; indeed, fiom three sides of the swamp the waters 
actually flow into diff*erent rivers at a coni»iderable lute 
Probably the centre of the morass is not less than twelve feet 
above the flat country around it Here and there some 
ridges of dry land appear^ like low islands, above the general 
suiface. On the west, however, the groeUid is higher, and 
streams flow into tlie swi^p, blit they are fiee from sediment, 
and consequently bring down BO liquid mire to add to its 
substance. The soil is eoppletely of vegetable matter 

without any admixture of eSrlby particles. In many oven 
of the softest parts juniper-trees Stand firmly fixed by theii 
long tap roots, affording a dark shade, beneath which numer- 
ous ferns, reeds, and shrubs, togetb^ With a thick carpet of 
mosses, flourish, protected from the rays of the sm Here and 
there also laige cedars and oth^r deciduous trees have giown up. 
The black soil formed braeath, increased by rotting v^ta- 
tion, is quite unlike the peat of Eui’ope, m the {dants become 
so decayed as to leave no traces of organization. Frequently 
the trees are overthrown, asoA numbers are found lying beneath 
the suifoee of the aojl, wher^ covered with water, they never 
decompose. So cop^lctely prceerved "are they^ thUt they arc 
frequently sawn up into planida In one part of tfee Bismrf 
Swamp therq||^ a lake sevcn'milca in length, more than 
five wide, wHh a forest growing on it§ baSaifcit ^^he" Water is 
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tianspaient, though tinged with a pale brown colour, and 
contains numerous fish. The region is inhabited by a number 
of bears, who climb the ti*ees in search of acorns and guto- 
berries, bieaking ofl the boughs of the oaks in order to obtain 
the acorns , these bears also kill hogs, and even cows. Occa- 
sionally a solitary wolf is seen prowling over the morass, and 
wild cats also clambei amid its woods. Even in summer, the 
air, instead of being hot and pestiferous, is especially cool, the 
evapoiatioii continually going on in the wet spongy soil 
generating an atmosphere resembling that of a region consider- 
ably elevated aliove the level of the ocean. Canals have been 
cut through this swamp. They are shaded by taU trees, 
then branches almost joining across, and throwing a dark 
sliade on the water, which iteelf looks almost black, and adds 
to the gloom of the region. ^ Emerging fi?om one of these 
a\(.nucs into the bright sunlit #ie aspect of the scenery 

like that of some beautifal 

FOSSIL FpOmUtSB or BIRDS. 

A considerable way to the north of this region, oa the banks 
of the Conuectiout River, beds of red sandstone, on the 
difierent layers of which are found the footmarks of long 
extinct birda ^ heds in some parte twenty-five feet 
in tbiekneas, ^ layer upon layer ; and on each of 

these layers, when horiaontelly are ibsmd imprinted 
.these remarkable footmackii inaidlt only have 

been produced fieiifar^ieposi- 

tions of «B>nd oa the lligfbrs, on which the 

bii-ds walk^ alter ihe ^h^ autst have been of 

various siaea^soyne no a duidl aax^|^ip^while 

others, which itteNe|pre n6 less 
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than nineteen inches, must have been twice the size of the 
modem African ostrich. The distances between the smaller 
measure only about three inches, but in the case of the largest, 
called the Orxithichnites gigas, they are from four to six 
feet apart. In some places where the birds have congi'egated 
together none of the steps can be distinctly tmced, but at a 
short distance from this area tlie tracks become more and 
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more distinefc. Upwards of two thousand such footprints 
have be®a observed, made probably by nearly thirty distinct, 
species of birds, all indented on the uj^per sur&ce of the strata, 
and only exhilalang caste in relief on the under i^e xi the beds 
which rested <ai eu^ indented surfaces. In othetr places the 
marics of rain and had which fdd imuntless ages ago are clearly 
visible. Sir ChudeS Ly^ pmi^ved ainuW footprints in the 
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red mud in the Bay of Fundy, which had just been formed 
by sand-pipei-s ; and on examining an inferior layer of mud, 
formed several tides before, and covered up by fresh sand, he 
discovered casts of impressions similar to those made on the 
last-formed layer of mud Near the footsteps he observed 
the mark of a single toe, occurring occasionally, and quite 
isolated from the rest It was suggested to him that these 
marks were formed by waders, which, as they fly near the 
ground, often let one leg hang down, so that the longest toe 
touches the surface of the mud occasionally, leaving a single 
mark of this kind He brought away some slabs of the 
recently formed mud, in order that naturalists who were 
sceptical as to the real origin of ihe ancient fossil omithich- 
nites might compare the fossil products lately formed with 
those referable to the feathered bipeds which preceded the 
eia of the ichthyosaurus and iguanodom 

rm BXQ-Bom uck . 

We will BOW crofift the idkghaUies westward, where we shall 
find a thickly-wooded As we proceed onifards, 

entering Kentucky, we rwh^Aspot of great geoh^^feal interest, 
called the Bio-pojTE luCK# fbme Beks exist in various parts 
of the countJy Thiy are marshy swamps in which saline 
springs break out, and are fiequented by buffido, deer, and 
other wild aidmaB, for the sake of the salt wi& wbidi in 
, the summer they are incrustefd^ and wkiich in winter is dis- 
solved in the mu<L l^Hd leasts, as ^ceedBly 

devour this and wiS ^ ^y im- 

pregnated with salt in io lick th^,^udL ^ Big- 
bone Lick of Kentucky ihf 0^ iSaastOh 

dons and'ofchcdr ^rinct ® ^ 
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This celebrated bog is situated in a neai'ly level plain, 
bounded by gentle slopes, which lead up to wide-extended 
table-lands In the spots where the salt springs rise, the bog 
is so soft that a man may force a pile into it many yards per- 
pendicularly. Some of these quaking bogs are even now 
more than fifteen acres in extent, but were formerly much 
larger, before the suirounding forest was partially cleared 
away. Even at the present day cows, horses, and other 
quadi-upeds are occasionally lost liere, as they venture on to 
the treacherous ground It may be easily understood, there- 
fore, how the v^ mastodons, elephants^^ and other huge animals 
lost their liv^. In their eagerness to drink the saline watem, 
or lick the salt, thoso in firont, himying fcuward, would have 
been pressed upon by behmd^ Wd thtua, before they were 
aware of their danger, sank the quagmire. It 

is supposed that the bpnes of JlMless than one hundred mas< 
todons and twenty ®een dug up out of the bog, 

besides which the bones of a sfca^, hoise^ ipegalonyx, 

and bison, have been obtained Undoubtedly, tlwefore, this 
plain has liemained unchanged prindpal features since 

the period when these vast quadrupeds inhabited the 

banks of the Ohio and its tributaiie& Sere and there the 
Big-bone Lick is covered with mud, washed over it by some 
unusual rising of the Ohio River, which is known to swell 
sixty feet above its summer leveL ^ 

Passing on throu|^ widen^^seadiiig prairies, we crcas^lrc 
mighty st^am of tile Mississipju to a i^ghtiy elevated i&^et 
of broad ^vaittmha, |ii! we reach a %eeles8 region bordering 
the veiy focA of the Rocky ISpunhains. Thi^l^ this region 
numerous rivers JOSS lo the MistissSppl Leav- 

ing at length great W6g^^!!^pldin, we beghi to mount the 
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slopes of the Kooky Mountains^ when we may gaze upwards 
at the lofty snow-covered peaks above our beads Hence, 
Glossing the mighty range m spite of grizzly bears and wilder 
Indians, we descend towards the bank of the Rio Colorado, 
which falls into the Gulf, of California, and thence over a 
mountainous region, some of whose heights, as Mount Dana, 
reach an elevation of ^13,000 feet, and Mount Whitney, 
15,000 feet 

THE FOURTH ZONE. 

The souiheinraost of the^four zones begins on the coast of 
Florida, passes for hundreds of miles over a low or gently 
^loping country toward the great westepi plains which border 
the Rocky Mountains into Texas ; Its sK^them boundary being 
the Gulf of Mexico. T%«»ugh t|pis ^>^on ^ow numeious 
livers, the quern of The western 

poition IS often wild iha qxtreihe, inhabited 

oiil> by bands of The Rocky 

Mountains being t^bledand, and then 

use the Sierras de im beyond which, 

boi dering the Gulf is flbe wild, grand^ pkitur- 

csqiie piovince of SonoilC wmits ^imntic trees and stalactite 


caves 



CHAPTER III 

THE P1U.IRIES, PLAINS OP THE WEST, AND PASSES OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

obtain, however, a still more correct notion of the 
appearance lof the continent, we must take another 
glance over it. We shall discover, to the north, and 
throughout the eastern portion where civilized man has not 
been at work clearing away the trees, a densely-wooded region 
Proceeding westward, as the valley of the Mississippi is ap- 
proached the imderwood disappears, and oak openings pre- 
dominate. These Oak Opekxkus, as they are called, are groves 
of oak and other forest tre^ wM<3i not connected, but are 
scattered over the surface at a eonsiderahle distance from one 
another, without any low shrub or uijderbrush between them. 

THE PRAIRIES. 

Thus, gradually, we are entering the prairie couJitry, which 
extends as far wes^ as the Grand Coteau of the" Missouri. This ’ 
prairie region is coveted with a rich growth <oi grass ; the soil 
is extremely £n:tile, arfd capable of producing a variety of 
cereals Over tfee greater portion of the jprairie country, 
indeed, forests* aspens would grow, did not annual fires in 
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most paits arxast their progress Heie and there numbei*a 
have sj)nmg up. The true prairie region in the United States 
extends over the eastern part of Ohio, India^Sa, the southern 
poi*tion of Michigan, the southern part of Wisconsin, nearly the 
wliole of the states of Illinois and Iowa, and the noi^them 
portion of Missouri, gradually passing — in the territories of 
Kansas and Nehiaska — into that arid and desert region known 
as The Plains, which lie at the base of the Rocky Mountains 
The Grand Coteau de Missouri forms a natural boundary to 
these arid plains. This vifest table-land rises to the height of 
fiom 400 to 800 feet above the Missouri Vegetation is very 
scanty , the Indian tumipy hoirevor, is common^ as ieualso a 
species of cactua No tree or shrub w sem ; and only in the 
bottoms or in mandiee m a found. Aoims these 



desert regions the trails of ^flie bandit paaaing to the 


Fsi West have often* been reused t in Ihe by fur- 
nitviie and goods abwd<iaed| by the waggons 

aii<] carts of iy the bones oi 


oxen and 


giaves and 

tht mselves,^ ^ 

legion, where Wttter 

their well^ai|^ 

been attad^' WbAnds of JDdoOa^ ^ 



^ bj-tJ.6 

i^liec^eteigmnts 
to push 


WUter obldd.1^ to restore 

they have 
w^whoop 
have 
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claim to be lords of the soil, have been driven back into the 
moi'c remote Avildemess, or compelled to succumb to the 



TNDlAHa ATTACIU>0 AN EMK^ItAMT TRAIN 


superior power of the invader, in many instances being utteily 
extermitiated. Still, north and south of that iron line the 
countiy res^nhlea a (iesert ; and the wild Indian roams as of 
yore, like the of the East — his hand against eveiy man 
mid every man’s hand against him 
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Among the dangers to which the traveller across the prairie 
is expostMh the most fearful is that of fire. The sky is 
bright overhead ; the tall grass, which has already assumed 
a yellow tinge fi*om the heat of summer, waves round him, 
afibrding abundant pasture to his steed. Suddenly his guides 
rise in their stiriups and look anxiously towards the horizon 
Hf‘ sees, perhaps, a white column of smoke rising in the clear 
air. Ft is so far off that it seems it can but little concern 
them. The guides, however, think difiercntly, and after a 
momcuit’s consultation point eagerly in the direction of some 
broad river, whose- waters flow towaids the Mississippi. 
‘‘ Onward ' onward I is the cry. They put spurs to their 
horses* flanks, and gallop for their lives. Every instant the 
column of smoke increases ia till it extends directly 

across the horizon. It grows and denser. Now above 

tlic tall grass flashes of bri^rf# itoi be seen. The traveller 
a 1 most fancies he can hear the eradding of the flames as 
they seize all combustible substenee^ in their course. Now 
they surround a grot^ fierce fire blazes 

up more brightly than t0w»3^ tjya »ky, over which 
hangs a dark canopy of SuddM!il3r^a distant tramp 

of leet is heard. The veiy ground A dark mass 

approaches — a phalanx of horns and streaming manes. It 
is a herd of bufialoes, turned by the jire purposely ignited 
by the Indians. The guides urge the travellers to increase 
^ their speed ; for if overtaken by the maddened animals, they 
will be struck down ami trampled to death, Happily they 
escape the surging herd which comes <mward — 

thousands of dark forms pre^^ togeiSier^^ii^li^y r^ardless 
of the human beings who have so narrclj^l^l^ped them. 
The traveller gallop on till their eyes are by 
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sight of €he flowing waters of a river. They rush down the 
bank Perdiance the stream is too rapid or too deep to l)e 
forded. At the water’s edge they at length dismount, when 
the Indians, drawing forth flint and steel, set fiit! to the grass 
on the bank. Tlie smoke well-nigh stifles them, hut the flames 
pass on, clearing an open space ; and now, crouching down 
to the watei ’s edge, they see the fearfiil conflagiation rapidly 
approaching. The fire they have created meets the flames 
which have been raging fer aOd wide across the logion. 
And now the wind opucries ^e smoke in dense masses over 
their heads ; but their lives are saved — and at length tliey 
may venture to ride akaag the banks, over the still smoulder- 
ing embers, a Is is^tched, and they may ctx>ss the 
liver to where the grass. in ri^ luxuriance. 

While, on one side, of iha^ kkreatu, chatsed tines arc soiui 
rising out of the blackened ground^ on the other all is gincii 
and smiling. These fCaxM piaizie fires, by whidi thousamK 
of acres of grass andjsinnbead^ forests have been destroyed, 
are almost always <MU0ed ‘^fcuwgh^ess Indians, eithm 

for the sake tif t»niiSii!l^ lh% hads of bufihloes towaids 
the direction theg^.’dej^. takt^ or else for signals 

made as a sigju to, idl^' fipmeiiines travellers have 

carelessly left a caii^|s£re stiU blhtiupg:, whm the wind has 
earned i^efibeK to- some portion of the surround- 
ing dry lt|)||[ a fearfol conflagration has been the 

result. ‘ • ' 

jflr. 4jad, traveller, mentions 

one Iroin , J'cat |S%umton. 1%e wind 

was 'whew'' t^>afli^;afhigmtion was 

Bern ^yhieh %eiy had passed 

but a few hours b^re. * The was intensely dark, add- 
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THE BAKKEN PLAINS IN THE FAB WEST. 


ing effect to the brilliancy of the tlarnes, and making the 
scene look truly ten-ific. So fiercely did tlie flames rage, 
that at one time it was feared the fire would cross tlie livei’ 
to the side on which the fort is situated, in which case it and 
all within must have been destroyed. The inmates alM) had 
liad many apprehensions for the safety of one of their jmrty, 
from whom, with his Indians, Mr. Kane had jjarted some time 
befoie, and who had not yet amved. For three days they 
were uncertain of his fate, when at length their anxiety was 
relieved by liis appeaa'ance* He had noticed the lire at a 
long distance, and had immediately staiied for the neajvst 
bend in the rivei-. Tliis, by great exeition, he had reached 
in time to oscaj^e the flames, and had succeeded in crossing. 

THE BAiUlEN PLAINS IK THE FAB WEST. 

On the prairies of the east the eye ranges over a wide 
expanse of waving gi’ass, eveiywhere like the sea. As, cross- 
ing the plains, we proceed west towards the vast lunge of 
the Rocky Mountains, the countiy gives evidence of the 
violent and irregiilai* disturbances to which it lias been sub- 
jected. Wild rocky ridges crop out from the sterile ])lains of 
sand ; and for hundreds of miles around the countiy is desert, 
dry, and ban’en. Even the vegetation, such as it is, is of 
tlie same unattractive chai'acter. The ground here and there 
is covered with patches of the gray giurama grass, growing 
in little cork-screw curls ; and there is a small furzy plant, 
the under sidea of. the leaves of which are covered ^\dth a 
white down, while' occasionally small orange-coloured flowers 
are seen struggli^ into existence. 

There are insecii^owever. Ants swarm in all directions, 
building cones a f^t in height. Grasshoppers in myriads, 
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with rcMl and legs, Hy through the air — tlie only bright 

f)hj<^ctrf in tlie ]an<lscaj>e. Sonietimes tlie reddish-lumv^ii 
ejieket seen. Even the Platte lli\ei, wdiich llow^s through 
this K^gioTi, j>artakes of its nature. It seems to consist of a 
saturated solution of sand: when a handful is taken u]>, a 
giay rnud of silrx remains in the ])alm. Dry as thi-^ g]*amma 
giiiss appeals, it possesses nutritive qualities, as the animals 
which feed on it ahundantly prove. 

Storms break over these plains with tremendous fury : the 
thumler loai's, the lightning which flashes fioni the clouds 
illumines earth and sky \fith a brightness surpassing the 
cloudless noon. Tlien again utter darkness covei*s the earih, 
when suddenly a column of light appears, like the trunk of 
some tall pine, as the electric fluid passes from the ujqKU’ to 
the lower regions of the world The next instant its blazing 
summit breaks into splinter^ on eveiy sida Occasionally 
L aiful liail-stomis sweep over the plains^ and at other times 
the ail from the south comes heated, aa from a furnace, dry- 
ing II}) all moisture fi-oni the skin,' and parching the travellers 
tongue with thirst. 

Here and there are scattered |)Oo1b of water containing 
laige quantities of salts, so^a^ and potash, firom drinking 
w hich numbers of cattle i)erish. The track of emigrants is 
strewn for maity miles with bleaching heads, whole skeletons, 
and putrefying cai'casses — the result of the malady thus pro- 
duced, in addition to heat and overdrivii^. Even the tra- 
veller suffers greatly, feeling as if he had, ewaMoWed a quantity 
of raw soda. ^ J 

Yet often in this generally desert the rivem 

wund their way through the plain, or of pure water 

minor the blue sky, sc^es of gieasA l^jity are presented 
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Nothing can suipnss tlie losy lines which tinge the liea\cns 
at sunrise* Heie game of all sorts is found Tlu lakes 
swaim with mallaids^ ducks, and a variety of teal II( ids ot 
antelopes cross the plain in all direct itms, and* \ast luuls 
of buffalo darken the hoiizon as they sweep l>y in tlu ii 
inigiations 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

At length a blue range, which might bo taken foi a iism^ 
\apour, appears in the westepi horizon It is the first sight 
the traveller obtains of the long-loobed-for Rocky Mounts^iiis , 
yet he has many a weaty league to pas® before he is amono 
them and dangers not a few before he can descend their 
western slopes At length he jSnds himself amid masses ol 
daik brown rocks, not a patch of green appearing , inoimtain 
heights rising westwa:^d, one beyond Ihe qther; and far away, 
vhere he might suppose the plains were again to be fouiul 
still there rises before him a region ol everlasting snow Foi 
many days he may go now now descending, now 

flanking piles of rocks, and yet not till fully six days aic 
passed is he able to say that he hM Crossed that mountain- 
lange Indeed, the term range scarcely describes the sys- 
tem of the Rocky Mountain#* ^ti is, in feet, a chain, com- 
posed of numerous links, with va^ plains rising amid them 

PARKS. 

These ranges in several places thin out, as it were, leav- 
ing a large tract of level country completely embosomed 
m snowy ridgas ih th^b veiy heart of the system. These 
j)]ams are known as parks.'’ They are foui^ throughout 
tlie range Sev^^ Ay f them are of vast ealsnt, — ^tho 1‘uui 
finncipal ones Iho Series 'ciBed, in their ordci, 
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'' North,’ ‘‘ Middle,” “ South,” and “ St. Louis ” Paiks 
Portions of them, thoroughly iiTigahnl, remain l)cautilull> 
gi'eeii throughout the 3"oar, and herhane over the v hoh* region 
is abundant Sheltered from the blasts to which tlii^ lov ( ] 
j)lains are exposed, these j»arks enjoy an equable climate, 
and old huntei*s, who have camped in tlu*m for many seasons, 
describe life there as an earthly paradise. They ahouiiil in 
finimals of all sorts. Elk, deer, and antelo])e feed on theii 
licli grasses. Hither also the puma follows its t>re\q and th(‘iv‘ 
are several other creatures of the feline tribe. Beal's, wolves 
and foxes likewise range across them. In some of tliein lieids 
of biitialo jiasb their lives; for, unlike their brethren of the* 
plain, they are not migratory. It is doubtful whether or not 
they are of the same species, but they are said to be larger 
and fiercer. 

The aj)propriate designation of the Rocky Mountaiii-sj'stcm is 
that of a chain. On crossing one of its basins or plateaux, the 
traveller finds himself within a link such as has just been de- 
scribed. A break in one of iliese links is called a “ pass,” or 
'' canon ” As he {msscs tlirongh this break he enters another 
link, belonging to another parallel either of a higher or lowei- 
sei ies. In some of the minor plateaux between the snowy 
ridges no vegetation apf^ars. Granite and sandstone rock *5 
outcrop even in the general sandy level, rising l>ai*e and jier- 
jiendicularly from 50 to 800 feet ; as a late traveller de- 
scribes it, looking like a mere clean skeleton of the wor]d.’\ 
Nothing is visible bnt pure rock on every side. Vast stones 
lie heapeS up into pyramids, as if they had been rent from 
the sky. Cubical masses, each covering an acre of surface, 
and reaching io\ |>eipendicular height of thirtj* or fprty feet, 
suggest the butferesses of some gigantic palace, whose super- 
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sbiucturo has cjurnl*Ic<I away with the race of its Titanic 
Iniildeis It is these regions especially which have given the 
might} inngf‘ the a]ipropTiate name of the RocJcy Movntains, 

IHE SAGE COCK. 

In some spots, th^‘ limitless wastes are covered by a scruliby 
])laiit kn()’s\*ii as mountain sage It rises from a tougli gnarled 
loot in a nninlui of spiral shoots, which finally form a singly 
tnmk, \aT\ing in circumference from six inches to two feet 
'riie leaves are giay, with a strong offensive smell resembling 
tiue sage In other places there appear mixed with it the 
(quail} sciubby but somewhat gi^ener grease-wood — the two 
usinous sluubs affording the only fuel on which the emigrant 
(an icl} while following the Rocky Mountain trail. 

Those sage regions are the habitation of a magnificent bird 

the Sag(^ ("'ock. He may well be called the King of the 
gi(*us(* tube. When stalking erect through the aage, he looks 
a"- 1 11 g(' as a good-sized wild turkey — -his average length being, 
in(h‘(‘d, alxnit thirty-two inehesi^ and that of the hen two 
ibet Tlio} differ somewhat^ acoording to thi^ season of the 
}oar The pie vailing colour is that of a yellowish-brown or 
waiiii giay, mottled with darker brown, shading from cinna- 
imm to jet black. The dark spots are bid on in a longi- 
tudinal bcries of crescents. Ibe under jarts are a light gray, 
sometimes almost pure white, barred with streaks of bi'own, 
01 ]ned with black patches. In the d^^hk figure 

and fineness of his outlines he vies witlx pheasant. 

Ills tail differs from that of the by 

coming to a point instead of .CNa each 

side of hi§ neck he has a bat^ iipot,'aiid near 

it a downy epaulet. His ^ h a out, cuti” 
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followed by a hollow blowing sound lie has the pai-tiidgo’") 
habit of diumming ■nith his wngs, Tvhile the hdi bn<l knows 
the tiick of misleading the enemy from hn \uun^ biootl 
Tic seldom rises fi-om the ground, his occasion il flights In mg 
low, shoi-t, and laboured. He runs with great s[)((>d, and 
in his favourite habitat dodges and skulks with ra]udlt^ 
favoured by the resemblance of his colour to the natuial tints 
<jt the scrub Though amnetimes called the Cock of the Plains, 
he never descends into the pliuns, being always found on the 
higher mountain regiona 

When the snow begii^ to melt, the st^ hen builds m the 
hush a nest of sticks and reeds artistically matted togethoi 
and lays from a dozen to twenty eggs, rather laigii than 
tl'ose of the domestic fowk ’Of a tawny colour, inegulail\ 
marked with chocolate blotches on the larger end When .i 
hiood is strong enough to travel, the parents lead the n oiing 
into general society. They are excessively tame, or bold 
Often they may be seen strutting between the gnailed trunk 
and ashen masses of foliage peculiar to the sage scrub, and 
paying no more attention to the traveller than would a lam- 
yard drove of tm-keys; tiie cocks now and then stojipiiig bi 
]ilay the dandy before their more Qnakerly little Inns, in- 
flating the little y^ow pot^es of skin on either side of then 
necks, till they ^ohe out fike the pouches of a pigeon. 

Winn® SCKS3E «Al«PirO THE BOCKY MOUNTAIN'S 

Deseending tiie pr^pitotrs slopes of the Rocky Mountains 
on the weg^ oa- a vast plain no less than 2000 

miles Ctusparatively narrow — the great 

basin of Its greatest width, from the 

Sierra NeVada te*4iie Bo(dc|tMoiiaitiains, is 'ttearly COO miles, 
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but IS nil ally much less The laigcst lake found on it is 
4200 fut aboNc tlie le\el of the sea, and is ccamected with 
tin Salt Lakt oi Utah The mean elevation of the plain is 
alniut 0000 ftet above the sea A mountain-oham run-i 
atioss it, and through it flows th^ large Colorado River, amidst 
goigis of the most jiictutesque tttagiufiaeQce. 

It the scenes base described aw stem and forbiddmg in 
suiimici, how much more so are tii^ itt winter, when icy 
blasts bl'iw through the eaSem^ and masses of snow cover 
the giouiid Fiom one of the outer e^uis On the east, let us 
take a glance over the region Bohind tls rises the chain of 
'he Rocky Mountains, the whole intenoedkite country, as well 
IS tlu mountains themselves, exoejit whm» the precipitous 
locks foibid it, heu^ odyered thicMy w|th snow. Rugged 
jx akx and ndges, snow-^d and csovered withpines^ and deep 
„oi cs tilled with broken roeks, eymywhtae meet the eye 
1 ( the cast, the rnountaimi gradually smooth away into high 
spnis and broken gTOOtid, tfil ^ifify |o!a the wide-spreading 
pi nils, generally strotehiW^ ^ fiye.#lte««ach^ and hun- 
di< ds of miles beyond^xHi s^ and dismal 

A Imiiicane Hows clotflla apaowy dtjnl aiiross the 

clcscit, lescmbling the -ti honfitea^ roarii^ amd raving 

thiough the pines on ^ air with 

snow and brokm hetsuAs^i diilts 
against the <*«€& 

. The perfect solitude of this 
Fiom our lofty post on the 
u\ci the rugged and ishaotic 
and the vast deserts which 
base , while on ttS sides 
ravines, with litssses of 
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with clouds of drifting snow flying through the air, and the 
hurricane’s roar battling through the forest at our feet adding 
to the wildness of the scene, wliicli is unrelieved l»y tlie 
slightest vestige of animal or human life. 

THE HORNED FROC^. 

We must now pass in review some of the numerous animals 
which inhabit these regiona In some of the mountain ])la- 
teaux, among the cactuses and sand-heaps, we find that singn- 
larly-mado animal known vulgarly as the Texan toad or 
horned frog — a name which in no way properl belongs to 
him, as he is more nearly related to the lizards and sala- 
manders. He lives as contentedly on the hot baked prairies of 
Texas, as amongst their snow-surrounded heights; though, from 
liis appearance, we should expect to see him basking under 
a semi-tropical sun, lather than in this region. Yet lu re he 
lives, and must often have to spend much of his time undm* 
the snow. These toads, as the creatures are called, have 
brown backs, white bellies, small twinkling black eyes, set in 
almond-shaped slits, enclosed by two dark marks of the same 
shape. This has ike efieet of enlaiging the eye, and giving 
it a soft look like that of the antelopOp' The two retro-curved 
horns, which rise out of bony sockets above the eyes, add still 
more to this odd resemblance. 

The skin of the back instead of being 

warted like the true idiad% upper surface, is set with thorny 
excrescences,^ That of the lower smface is a diy tough tissue, 
almo^ ^ TO this armour is given , him to defend 

himself it is difficult to say. The crea- 
ture its^ k of a ‘pS^eicmble tod so unwilling is he 

to fight, flpft ho: will allow hhufi^lf lo.be taken in the hand, 
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and placed on it duectly aftei captuie, he will laot attempt 
to get It ife veiy easy to c^,tch him in the fiist place, 

loi his movements over the loose sand of his haunts are 
scaud^^ lastei tlian those of a land toitoise 

IIk tiaj)p(is and othei scattered mhaLitants of this legion 
d( sciihe a lisli with hands as fiequenting the brooks and pools 
lljoii^h tluit aic no doubt, some cuiious fish, it is qucstion- 
cihk liow fai tlust cieatures possess the members asciibed to 
them 

1<1 K-rRAPPERS OF THL FAR WESr 
The fin tiappei of Ameiiea is the chief pioneer of the Fai 
W ( vt His lift spent in the remote wilderness, w ith no othei 
eoin]»anion than Nature herself, his character assumes a mix- 
tuie ol simplicity and ferocity He knows no wants beyond 
tlu means of jnocurmg sufficient food and clothing All the 
in 1 nicts of pi Illative man are constantly kept alim Exposed 
to daiigcift ol all sorts, he becomes callous to them, and is as 
i< dy to destioy human as well as animal life as be is to 
expose his own He caii^ notlnng for laws, human or divine 
Stioinr active, haidy, and daring, he depends on his instinct 
toi the support of life 

1 he independent trapper poss^es traps and animals of his 
owTi, langes vherever he lists through the country, and dis- 
poses of his peltries to the highest bidder. Tha:e are others 
employed by the fur companies, who siJ^ly them whh traps 
and animals, and pay a certain pride tiie theytring 
The independent trapper equips m iMse and 

two or three mules— ^the one for the his 

packs — ^and a certain nvm\m ojf in a 

leather bag, with ammunition^ % few ^ 4^1^1060, and 

dressed deer-skins for his Ids gar- 
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ments. His costume is a . hunting-shirt of dressed buckskin, 
oinamented with ipng pantaloons of the same mate- 

rial, decorated with poitjupine"^ quills and long fringes down 
the out^liirof the leg He has mpc^sins on his feet, and a 
flexible M6; tot bn his h^A Over his left shoulder and 
under his right am h^g||&-^^^^Wder-horn and bunet-i)oiich, 
wnth flint, steel, 
the waist secures; a 


a steel ctoin, as. ^ 
stone. Ill Eis beW is 


in a bag. A belt round 
of buflalo hide to 

>Vr>V‘ J ' 

* " * i^.COn^ a whet- 


hangs round his 
shoulder. 


i|iwk, a pipe-holder 

Arrived m '' W' 

, I "'V '» -’+ 

broken up, ne ' 

out for the’ ioenki^ 


r«sw<^ 




sets h^;top^ ^ 
baiting it v 
watch ^ 
him, though geiibl^||; in^^ 
His ej^ ' surveyi 
tects any, of M$'' foeli;; 
pressed gi:||s, ' -the 
birds, all tell ^ 

bourh(»jA Some 
tumingy^ 'Ms 
folloW§,;ya^dfEy 
never 
one 

IndiaifilL 
the tra^-"^^ 
quarters ^ 





n as the ice luus 
ls, keeping a look- 
discoveis one, ho 
|/to a stake or tree, 
•^e is ever on the 
who try to outwit 
^ traps and heavers, 
and instantly de- 
do^^ the, slightly 
mals, the flight of 
are in the neigh- 
ik traps and is re- 
has been watching 
within a few feet, 
im 


to 

tooke of an 



^^camp-fires of^ 
[ie |com all 

of beaver 
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to meet the purchasers, sometimes to the value of a thousand 
dollars each. The traders sell their goods at enormous profits ; 
and the thoughtless trapper, indulging, in the fire-water from 
which he has long abstained, is too often induced to gamble 
away the gold for which he has risked life and gone through 
so many hardships. When aU is gone, he gets credit for an- 
other equipment, and sets off alone, often to return and repeat 
the same process, although the profits of one or two success- 
ful hunts would enable him to stock a farm and live among 
civilized men. 


WONDERS OF NATURE. MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY 

There are many other wonders of Nature in different p<ivt> 
of North America well w^orthy of more notice than we can 
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gi\c tluMii 'riio most umaikable, peiliaps, is the Mammoth 
(^ave ol Koiitufky Tlie entrance to it is situated neai Oieen 
Riv(t, midway hetwoen 
Ijouisville and Nashville 
A lonely road leads to the 
entitnic<^, from which, as 
w( np])ioach it in summer, 
we tin<l a pcculiai'ty chilly 
air issue forth The srim- 
bre gloom of the entiance 
docs not |)iepare us for 
the enormous hall within; 
long avenues leading into 
vast chambers, the smallei, 
thirty feet in height, at 
least, with an area of half 
an acre, and, as we got 
lower and lower, incieas- 
ing in height Upwards 
of eighteen miles of the 
cavei*n have been exploi*ed, 
and it may possibly l>e of 
^ still greater To 

give an idea of the height 
of one of the chambers, we 
may 8dd that the 
fiom above have 
and a hill im fe&eil v 
one 

tion -IVrany of the halls liiost 

magmticont stalactites One them lA called 
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Mai’tha's Vineyard, in consequence of its t()])s and sides 

covered with stalactites which resemhle buiK-hes of grapes. 



Several streams pass throng *the cavern, dmvn the sides 
of svhich rush nnmerons cataracts. Some of these streams, 
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wliieli aie of considerable depth and width, aixj inhabited by 
sli(jals of eyel(‘ss tish, the organs of sight being superfluous in 
a region dotniied to eternal night. The atmosphere of this 
liuge cave is peculiarly dry% and is supposed to be extremely 
serviceable to persons afflicted with piilmonaiy ^niplaints. 

To \dsit any considerable portion of the cavern would 
occu])y us at least a couple of days. It is calculated there 
are iio h^ss than two hundi*ed and twenty-six avenues, forty- 
sev(‘n domes, numerous rivers, eight catamets, and twenty- 
Uii ee pits, — many of which are gi‘and in the extreme. Some 
of the rivers are navigated by boats, and, as may be supposed, 
tUt‘\ have obtained appropriate names. Here we find the 
Dead St'a and the River Styx. One of the streams disappears 
beneath the ground, alid then rises again in another portion 
oi‘ the cavern. But after all, as naturalists, the little eyeless 
li. h should chiefly claim our attention. 

OIL SPRINGS. 

As coal was stored up for the use of man, formed in ages 
j'Hst ^Voin the giant vegetation which then covered the face of 
the caith, so the Ci'cator has caused to be deposited in sub- 
terranean caverns laige quantities of valuable oil, which not 
only serves man for light, but is useful to. him for many other 
]>ui'i)Oses. 

Whether that oil was produced from animal or vegetable 
*substances, appears, even ngw, a matter of dispute. Some 
naturalists suppose that vast numbem (>f oil-giving creatures 
had been assembled in the distrieta itx Vbi<ii ^ml wells 

are now found, and the oil was pr^ed by a 

superincumbent weight of roe^ . Others asfeert tjie" 
result might be produced firom ^ vast vege- 
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tcition having been crushed by a similar process. Be that as 
it may, in several parts of the States, as well as in Canada, 
enormous pits exist full of this curious oil. It is obtained by 
boring in the gi-ourid in tliose spots where the oil is Hk< ly to 
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boring was completed, boine hundreds of tons flowed up so 
rapidly, tliat it was difficult to find casks sufficient to preser've 
tile produce The whole region round is impregnated Mith 
the odour of the oil. Long teams of waggons come laden with 
casks of oil on the loads approaching the wells. Sheds for 
le] mailing the casks, and storing the oil, are ranged around. 
E\ei v one gives indubitable signs by their appearance of their 
()e(‘upation, while rock-oil, as it is called, is the only subject 
of conveisation in the neighbourhood. 

MAMMOTH TREES AKI> CAVERNS OF CALAVERAS. 

Gigantic as ore the trees found in many of the eastern 
foK^sts of America, they are far surpassed by groves of pines 
discovered a few years back in tiie southern parts of Califoinia 
Tlu y are found in ®tnall groves together — in some places only 
^uiee 01 four of the more gigantic in size; in others, as mam 
IS tliiity or forty, one vying with the other in height and 
giitli. In one grove, upwards of one hundred trees were found, 
of* gi’eat feize, twenty of which were about seventy ^fivc f(*et 
in (‘iieumferenae* One of fiiese trees, of greater size than its 
companions, was sacrilegiously cut down. Its height was 
;i02 feet, and its circumference, ^at the ground, feot 
As it was impossible to cut it down, it was bored off vith 
pump-augeiu' This work employed five men for twenty-tv o 
(lays. Even after the stem was fairly severed from tlie 
stump, the uprightness of the tree and breadth of its base 
sustained it in its position, and two days were eiJpgpJoyed in 
inserting wedges ^«and drifSag them.iu^ hut at the 

noble monarch of the fpre# IW-fonsod to then 

to fall, after braving ^ the nearly 

three thousand winters.-^ 
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ot tilt tioes lia\e iecei\(d appiujaiatc iiimts Out 
lias tallcn, and has been hollowed out bj hu llnou^li it a 
^ ~1 poison can iidc on hoi^c 

back foi si\t} lett Its ts 
timated height wlitn stand- 
ing, was 380 ft(t, and its 
ciieumkicntc, 07 icet An 
othci of these giants is 
known as Hciculos It is 
320 feet high, and 9> iett 
in ciicumfeience ruln])S 
tlie most beautiful gunij) is 
that of thiee ticts known as 
the Three Giaces Each of 
them measuies 92 feet in 
ciicumfeience at the base , 
and in height they ai c 
neaily equal, meabuimg 295 
feet Time was when, ])(i 
liajs, the whole foiest con 
sistcd of tiees of the same 
fei/e, but manj^ ha\e been 
de&tioyed by tiie and the 
tune maj come when noiu 
of those now standing wall 
lemain The name ol Well 
mgtonia lias been g v( n to 
the species 

In the same legion aie 
numeious magntficeut stalactite eavciiib, winch equal in beauty, 
li not in size, those of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
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There are several waterfalls, uiisiii^>assed for pictii rescue 
bf^autv. 



YOSEItlXfi FAIL} CUJULFOItKlA/ 

Had we time, we might pay a visit also to the gold*mmca 
(T California, and observe the way they itre worked j but we 
should be prevented from giviug that attention to the animal 
creation which is our preset object • 



CHAPTER IV. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE ZOOLOGY OF MORTH AMl-ltICA, 



fAVING thus obtained a bird’s^ye view of the 
physical features of North .America, we will take 
a rapid survey of its zoology before we more 
minutely inspect the individuals of which it consists. 

In a region of extent so vast as the continent of America, 
reaching from the Arctic Circle at one end far away towards 
tlie Antarctic Ocean at the other- — with dense forests, under a 
tropical sun, in some parts ; open plains, Jofty mountains, or 
a network pf rivem and streams, vast lakes and marslios, in 
others-r— we shall find all varieties of form in the animal king- 
dom. This gives to its study an especial interest. While 
the larger number of its members are especially local, confined 
in narrow spaces between two streams, others range b(^yond 
50'' and 60® of Utitude, The puma wanders across the plains 
oi ravages the flocks of the settlers on the^ 

wes1»w^^dri(^ of. the UnifcedoStates- The reindeer feeds 
on the mogii^vered mboi^ Gf the Arctic istods, and is chased 
by the huntCrSi far sout^ of the Rocky 

Mountains.' Vaat Iierds of of New 

Mexico, and reach the,:0jpfs^ the Saskatchewan. 
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The same wild fowl which hatch theii' youn<^ amonu* the ice- 
su] roluuled cliHs of Northern Gi*eenland found spoid-ing in 
the lakes of Central America; while some of the smallest of the 
featliered tribes, the gem-like humming-birds, have been seen 
llittiiig through the damp miste of Tierra del Fuego, sipping 
tile sweets of Alpine flowers high up amid lofty peaks of the 
Audios, and appearii]^ on the hill-sides in sight , of Lake 
\\hune})eg, on the north of Rupert's Land. 

llowe\'er, as we proceed in our survey, we shall be able to 
Hole sucli, and many other interesting facts connected with 
the zoology of the districts we visit. 

We shall tind in the northern portion of the continent, 
exieiidiiig nearly as far south as the sixtieth degree of latitude, 
and even beyond that parallel, sevex'al animals which are iden- 
le al with those inhabiting the same latitudes in Europe and 
Mil. Tlie Polar or white bear, the sovereign of ih® Ai'ctic 
Aorhl, ranges entirely round the Circle; and Inakeshis wa)?' 
e :ross the icy seas oyer the rugged snow-dothed rocke, so that 
ho belongs as much lo Europe ted Asia as to America. The 
( uiining wolverene^ the ermine, the pine marten* the fox 
and coninion weasel, also inhabit the same latitude® , of the three 


continents. Among the herbivorous quadrupi^^Cth^ are 
several which have made their way across- the iifqkte ocean. 
The American' elk, though called the moo^, 
the same animal found in .^ia and EiJrbp^ reindeer, 

^ known here as the feariboov:; 
tliougli they migrate 

cold and depth of moss 


tliougli they migrate tO;!edi 
c(*ld and depth of eteW^prey 

^ ‘ « flf' A 

and lichens on whJc^,;jthj^^^ 
round the Arctib.^^S^^H 


which, being truly aatt^ 






le-teUtdsi-ox, 
iOife either 
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in Asia or Europe, and therefore belongs exclusively to 
America. 

Of the feathered tribes, the larger number oi‘ individuals, 
as might be supposed^ are common to the nortbeni portions of 
the three continents. Among these ai’e tlie goltlen eagle, tla* 
white-headed or sea eagle, the osprcy, the pt‘regrine ialeon, 
the gyrfalcon, the merlin goshawk, the comnam buzzard, 
rough-legged buzzai-d, hen-harrier, long-eared owl, short-eared 
owl, great snowy owl, and Tengmalm’s owl. Nearly all the 
ducks and other swimming families, as might be e\]>eet(Ml, 
are also identical, as they can make their way with easr 
round the Circle, and find the same food and coiiditi<_nis of 
life. The waders, however, are generally distinct from those 
of Europe, as ai-e the grouse inhabiting the same |)arallels ol 
latitude. Only one or two have been found in EnrojH*, 
well as in America. 

We mxist now take a glance at the animals which are 
dibtinctiy American. In the fii*st place, there are three* l)cars 
— the savage grizzly of the Rocky Mountains; the cunning 
black bear ; and the bear of the Barren Grounds. The Ix avri- 
might take the first rank among American animals, for liis 
sagacity, if not for his size. Then comes the Canada otter ; 
the vison or minx ; the clever little tree-loving racciooii ; the 
American badger, differing from his European relative ; and 
the pekam There are several varieties of wolves, differing in 
size and somewhat in habits, hut all equally voracious. There 
are severaT species of foxes, and no less than thirty of lem- 
mings, mannots, and squirrels, all of which are to be found 
within the more northern latitudes of the New World. There 
are three hares— known as the Alherican, the q^rairie, and the 
little chief hares — which rai^e ever the northern continent. 
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(')f tho larjjfc ariiuiaLs we liave the wapiti, a species of deer ; 
two s|)(‘eies of tiie black-tailed deer J a long-tailed deer; and 
the prong-lionied antelope; also the wild goat; the big-horn 
slu‘e]) of tlie Rocky Mountains ; and last, though not least, the 
Ainei ieaii bison, familiarly known as the buffalo — ^the inhabi- 
tant of the wide-spreading plains and prairies extending from 
th(^ Arctic Circle to Mexico. 

Among the land birds, especially the birds of prey, there 
ar(^ s<'veral which are spread over the greater part of the 
nortliern continent, some indeed being found also in great 
nin libers in South America These are the turkey vulture, 
tJw Mack vulture, the little rusty-crowned falcon, the pigeon 
haw'lc, slate-colourcd hawk, red- tailed buzzard, American horned 
ow l. little American owl, and five other species of falcons. The 
jumcIto's are less widely distributed. 

J’lu'vc are, however, numerous families of insectiviu'ous 
blnls peculiar to America, which either }-)ermanently inhabit 
the more genial portions of the continent, or pay annufid visits 
to those regions where the richest fruits abound and insect 
life I nc vails, affoixiing them an abundant banquet. These 
migrating birds, as the winter di^aws on, take their departure 
southward to the warmef climate of Mexic6, where they find 
almndaiirce of food. As the summer returns, and lihe :fruits of 
the orchard, the com of the field, and wild berries ripen, and 
insects increase in numbers, vast flocks of warblm:s^ .wood- 
peckers, maize-bh’ds, fly-catchers, thrushes^«lmg'-ne®^, pi^ons, 
blue-birds, and others return from their P%rfmage, 

to feed on the minute creatures 

the lull-sides and forests^ of 

the earth, enlivehi%::ihe''.i^^^''iWiih\4h^"''^^^ 

and delighting man - 
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The number of gallinaceous birds is extremely limited. 
America can, however, boast of its native wild turk(‘y — tMie 
of the most magnificent game-birds in existence. Tlieiv is 
also the pinnated or Cupid Grouse. The Barren GrouiKl> of 
Kentucky, and a few other districts, are inhabited by ilio 
rutile grouse, which is also often called tjie pheasant. It 
ranges to a considemble distance northward, and Dr. Iliehard- 
son found it even on the borders of the Polar regions. There 
is likewise a small-sized partridge, which is improperly called 
the quail. 

With the exception of the golden plover, few of the wading 
birds resemble those of Europe. The snipe, the woodcock tli*‘ 
curlew, most of the sand-pipers, together with the coot and 
the water-hen, are distinct from those of . Europe, and are 
not only peculiar to America, but few of them have bt rn 
found to the south of the line. One of the most nmgnihci iit 
birds is the American flamingo, which is of a more beautiful 
and intepse scarlet than that of Europe, and fully a.s tall , 
another bud, the wood-ibis, has the same form as the gb*s\\ 
ibis of southern Europe. In Carolina and Florida is found 
the magnificent scarlet ibis, but it seldom makes its way to 
the northern parts of the XJniom There are several large and 
beautiful species of herons. Although mbsi of cuck b ibe 
range tiuro«^hout the. continent, there ore some — such as 
the summer or tree duck .of South Garqlina — which range 
from the Stiltes to iffie of the southern pro- 
vinces, duck, so highly 

prized tempm^ parts of the 

continent:' northern 

regions, only ijuitidg during the 

severity of wiuter" ' ^ ' 
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THE MOOSE, OR ELK. 

E shiiU not introduce the animak we ai’e about to 
ins[)ect according to a systematic dassification, 
but bring them forward as they appear to the eye 
.*i the traveller or sportsman, giving the largest and the most 
ii( por taut the , first Our .object is rather the 

( linrat teristic each region wervisit 

a sfioutific exaihirii^ioh^of the whole aaiipaj^ JriR^ of 
id — a tesi^'.'which 'must 


..we;; 


the woi 

more time at the^l 
We will b^;iiij 
the inminantia^r^^’!;ei^ ih' 

sixth ; while the ^ri& 


Among, these* howeyer, %e"3 
and curious ; 
animal life in 
continent, were 
in it we could gi#e' 




so 
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Without fuitlier preface, tlierefore, we will coiiiinencv our 
survey with the elk. 

The monarch of the American pine forests — tlie superb 
moose or elk — ranges from the mouth of the Mackioizie Rb iu- 
to the shores of the Atlantic, at the eastern extiviiiiiy of 
Xo\*a Scotia, and passing the gimt lake region, is found 
as far as the State of New York Observe, him as he stands 
with huge palmated horns ready for action, his va^t nostrils 
snuffing up the scent coming from afar; his eyes dilated, and 
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eai*s moving, watching for a foe; his biistly jnane erect, 
his large body supported on his somewhat thick but agile 
limbs, standing fully si.x feet six inches in height at the 
sh^ldcr, above which rise the .head and antlers. The 
creatura'f mmsrfe is very broad, protruding, and covered with 
hail*, except a smalt moist, nak^ .spot in front of the nostrils. 
He has a short, thick neck, tKe .Jbfdr . thick and brittle. The 
throat is somewhat maned m W So large is the 

caAuty of the nose, that a thtn arm right into 
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described by the Indians in their guttural voices as cjuotli, 
qTiotli,” but occasioually becoming sbarjier and more like a 

— — ^ — bellow when he hears a 
distant cow. The cow 
utters a prolonged and 
strangely wild call. 
This is imitated by the 
Indian hunter through a 
trumpet coin]>osed of 
rolled - up bij’ch bark, 
when his dogs are in 
chase of the animal ; 
and the bull being by 
this means attraete* 1 
towards him, bc'comes 
more easily his victim 
During the eai’ly ]»art 
of the year, and the 
summer, the antlers aie 
gm^wing ; but this pro- 
cess. ceases early in Sej*- 
tember, when the moose 
has got rid of the last 
lUgged strip of the deci- 
duous skin against the 
yoiirig larch - ti eos and 
alder-bushes. He now 
Btands "ready to assert 
-d ^ ’ hiS'' ;^diaims against all 

riva3sf,:^.A§t often the 
coilMipn feven with mighty force 
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by iiuinense and compact necks, is heard to a gieat dis- 
tance, Iik(‘ tlu* report of a gun on a still autumnal evening. 
They jn-obaljly approach from (lafferent directions, regardless 
of the rngi^iMl ground, the rocks, and fallen trees in then 
eonvse, ])elIowing loudly, and tearing up the ground with their 
lioins Now tliey catch sight of each other, and rush together 
Iik(‘ two gladiators. Now butting for some time till their ant- 
Icis Ix conic interlocked, perhaps both fall struggling to the 
gioimd Fj*e(|uently portions of skeletons, the skulls united 
l>y til ml \ docked antlers, have been found in some wilderness 
aioiia, \\h(M‘(* a deadly tight has occurred. A magnificent 
pan ol‘ honis thus interlocked is to he seen in the Museum ot 
till' Ko;\al College of Siii*geons Terrible must have beenihe 
fate of the combatants, illustrating Byron’s lines : — 


“ Friends Dtteet to piiit ; 

Lovti laughs at faith : 

True foes t»nee met. 

" Are joined tipH death.” 

( Viptaiii Hardy says he has twice heard the stacange sound 
I mitt( d h\ the moose, which, till he became acquainted with 
it^ iiiigin, was almost appalling. It is a deep, hc«A:se, s^d 
jnolonged bellow, more resembling a feline than a bovine roar. 
Sometilile^ the ear of the hunter is assailed by a tremendous 
clatter fioin some distant swamp or l;^umed wood. It is the 
moose, defiantly sweeping the forest of pines right and left 
aruong the brittle branches of the ram pike^l^ 

]>iiu's liardened by firo are locally 
thc' m(H>M^ wishes iiO beat a retreai , 
being aroused, he the prQO^^ 

Not a branch is ’ ' 
carried through the 
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make as much noise Vfhen alatnjed He will albo, when liard 
pressed, take the toofet despcrati^ leaps to avoid liis loe^ 
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if iKail^ a]>]noached An <?}d Indi&n hunter had one daj 
f )lIon I (1 up a moose, (Uuinfd, when it turned 

0)1 film Tlidc being: so he janimed himself foi 

sthty lutwfon two loi^ '‘g;tasai^ bouldeis whioh lyere at 
lund lilt apertuf!^' hd^ever, did not ; 9 ici^d far enougli 
liatk to enable him'^ ^t altogether oat of reach of 
till iiifnnatcd bull, which set on him Kdth iSj fore-feet 
ind iioiinded him SO severefy that several of his ribs were 

f \ 

laokin, indeed, for »versl years afteiWards he was nearty 
(n lit double by the severe beating he had received 

Jn tin summer, when the plague of flies commences, the 
inoise tikes to the water to avoid their bites There au 


M \ ( lal Species— *^Jie termed the mOose-fly-— which are equallj 
ininning to the heemfor. The animal striyeslo free himself 
t) 11 tin 11 iiiit&tion by running among bushes and bcambleb , 


)’ I should lie reach p, lake, he vrifl plun^ into lha,’'ratei 
I 1 .wing only and mouth to the 

^uifice Soi^e^^li^lis, iriteedii- 1m, rriil dive is 

b (pnntly hilQsfelf * by 

uiiiaiijiiig for a long '■^Of below the- ‘yraWs 
upon the tendj^^^and iftkOOts of film by 

1 ( aching for ^|e|k^S^ber iimter. An !tn<ha»ji J^^ ^feasion, 
IV as following <of a-mopsCi, 

edge of a In '^te 

hud no he 
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one was seen swimming off to an island over a milt* distant, 
which he reached in safety. 

The moose feeds chiefly on the leaves of young shoots and 
Imshes, or the smaller trees — the red and other maples, the 
white birch, the balsam, fur, j)oplar, and mountain ash ; ami 
occasionally, as has been said, on the roots of the yellow ])<>]id- 
lilj^ with a bite now and then at a tussack of broad-lea ved grass 
growing in the dried bogs. To get at the foliage beyond the reac'h 
of his muzzle, he" frequency charges a young tree and ridc\s it 
down, till he has brought the tempting leaves within his roacli. 

The horns of the animal begin to sprout in April, the old 
pair having fallen some time before. In the middle of tins 
month the coat is shed, when the anbnaj for some time after- 
wards presents a very rugged appearance. Tlie cow towards 
the end of * May produces one or two calves, generally near 
the margin of a lake, or in one of the densely-wooded islands, 
where they are secure from the attacks of the bull moose, 
who, cruel tyrant that he is, often des^oys , them. Rarely 
more than two are bom at a time. 

Besides its human foes, the moose is attacked occasionally 
by the bear'* Captain Hai^dy describes coming upon the 
tinces of a recent struggle between a young moose and one 
of tlic^se annnaJs. '"The bear had evidently stoien through 
the long grass upofl the moose, and, had taken *him at a dis- 
a^dvantagein the treacherous beg* The grass was verj^ mucdi 
beaten dovm> ind deep furrows m the soil below showed how 
energetically the u:i;j^ortr^ mdpse had striven to escape 
from his |)dweifel^^ There w^ a track plenti- 
fully sti^wedMih<rncd^e,^am^^ moose had 

strug^ted,’^l$' doubt, the 

affair atiid ^ 
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As tlie winter approaches, the cows, with the young hulls 
and calv<*s, congregate in small parties on the open ‘^ban-ens” 
Hud ]n]l-sidos. When the snow eomas thickly down, they form 
what is called a yard; and in Canada, where its depth is 
vciy gi'cat, they have to remain in it during tiie whole wintej, 
fetding lound the area on the young wood of deciduous trees. 
In Nova Scotia, however, they migrate to bther localities, 
wdicn tli(‘y have consumed the more tempting portions of 
ibod in tlie yard. In the morning and afternoon they are 
found feeding, or chewing the cud ; but at noon, when they 
lit^ dowTi, they are difficult to approach, as they are then on 
tli(‘ alcit, em])loying their wonderful faculties of scent and 
h('aring to detect the faintest taint or sound in tLe idr, which 
111 I gilt indicate the approach of danger. The snapping of a 
little twig, the least collision of a rifle with a branch, oi 
ciunching of the snow under the mocassins, will suffice to 
ai ou^e them. Curiously enough, however, they are not alarmed 
I y any sound, even the loudest, to wliich they have been 
accustomed. The hunter has, therefore, to approach the 
yard with the greatest possible caution, in order to get a 
shot * 

We will, however, start off on a moose hunt, in autumn, 
wdtli a practical Indian hunter. The ai^ of the autumnal 
night is frosty and bracing, The moose are moving rapidly 
fiom i)lace to place. Night is drawing on. The last flutter- 
ing of the aspens dying away, leaves that perifeet/re|^^^ the 
air which is so necessary to the ^port ^ 'shed- 

ding a broad and ^v^y light ihroiagh 
sounds greet our ^ The iWth 

his trumpet of In two 

fi@et in length. Mjtettjlt 
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'a^;.^50W he emits the 
cry “ispir. ^e male animal is 

caaly tlb^ is\,» 0 ' response. An 

intews^ of- reply is heanl. 
Again iibe through the 

wood ilfeea^lyj^.'iowrrgrunt, jsei^ted, comes from 

some distaiA ’|^ ;.*^3 falling 

trees ait^hs tlje is now- 

douUy .caaEisKd,} jTO^Ji|»g"'dtrijep^ the mouth of 

his .call' ipto ^m© .a lower and 

more .|ilaintiv©,, sPmM. At. reaches Ids 

eai-s. . Tfe snapp^ of tire ;«"^i^l|toed ; and pre- 

sently the. hUH^ ia seen stalku^ '^^^iddle of the 
moonlit , ‘\ hscSeii” ->' ' 'Onr ’ weappi|&. ‘ as the 


magnifia^t'''ahiticnd'!. atah^ dii^kipg' in tlio 
wooddahd amphi^^l3%; a.,titf©''‘hafi,1a|j^j;’^|ih^|^^ brings 

Ia-;''iipa^S'^a^i^t8’ >this'' ihdiSiB®.;. method 

of ^conceal' theinsS'^eliV^A''ifc^fep, in the 

||igut. On 
iir lighting 


^7 } 
lie ^ 
the hi 





CmMP of moose -hunters 
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may be described as a similar mode of hunting to stalking. 
The ground we select is among the baiTcns before described. 
It is strewed with dead trees in all dii’ections, amid which 
briars and bushes have ^'own up, and conceal their sharp, 
broken limbs, and the rough granite i*ocks scattered in all 
directions. Here, collecting wood for burning, we form our 
camp, and sit round the blazing fire, on which a well-fdled 
fiying-jmn is -hissing, while we are covered by our blankets to 
[)rotect ourselves from the pattering i*ain-drops. Our su})pers 
over, we ^retch ourselves for repose, and gradually fall asleej), 
as the snapping of the logs on the fire, the pattering of the 
rain, and the hootings of the owls in the distant forest become 
loss and less distincl Our Indian brings us notice in the 
morning that two moose. have passed close to the camp dur- 
ing the night. However, in spite of the plaintive call fi om 
the treacherous bark: trumpet, they wiU not approach, having 
been forewarned of danger by the smell of our camp-fire. 
We make our way amid the bushes, already leafless, except 
that here and there are seen bunches of 4warf in?^,ples with a 
few scarlet leaves of autumn still clinging to them. Presently 
our companion whispers, ^'Down — sink down I slow — like 
me ! A magnificent hull appears about fivo hundred yards 
off The wind is blowing from him to us. The Indian utters 
the usual call ; but the moose does not answer, having already 
a companion close at hand. Presently he lies down in the 
bushes^ and we worm ourselves slowly and laboriously towards 
the edge of 4be alder swamp. Gently lowering ourselves into 
the swafcp/ vre er^P through dense bushes, 

their tinck foH^e i^bsing an anxious 

knocking of 

a gumbawel game is oflE We must 
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<>0 back A\liis}>cis the Indian ‘"Cannot get near enough on 
tins sxic Too open ‘ * The difficult task of retreating is 
{)(if(Ruicd without disturbing the moose Another half-hour 
IS th<n (in}>loyed m creeping like snakes through the wet 
biislies At length, as we reach the edge of the swamp, the 
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1 ( at animal uses diiectly facing us, gating steadily towards us 
\\c flic A headlong stagger follows the repcKrt; and the 
(uatuic, turning lound, is hidden from sight behind a clump 
ot 1 II lies The Indian at the Same time fires at a large cow 
moose who has, unknown to us, been lying close to the bull 
\\ t dash foiward a few paces On the other side the great 
hull suddenly rises in fiont of us and strides on int 9 thickei 
Qcm rt Another shot, and he sinks lifeless at our feet 

We have iQonti<me4 iii 

Not til Ameiita^, ^v^Meh, &om tiiek' stre 

j,p\)iopi lately ca&eS *' BaireW ’* tbe 

wliole giound feUen 

trees, scattered in ^6 land 
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there charted sfeaiiip^f rise from the greeu-bvvard , m some 

spots elrnaps of spruce are seen, against which the wlnti 

stems of ite gracefiil bitch stand out in bold relief , w liih tl)e 

bank of some stream, or the margin of a lake, is inaikcd 1>\ 

fringing thickets of alder. In many parte are moist, s\\auip\ 

lx>gs, into which the sportsman sinks %nkle-dee}i at iMw 

step The ground, however, is everywhere thickly ciip(t*d 

by a luxuriant growth of a species of lichen It j^nss^^ses 

wonderfully nutritive qualities , so much so, that lau< 411 n\ 

titles of alcohol have lately been exteacted from it, as u« II 

horn other lichens growing in sulvaictic icgious It is tlio 

* 

chief food of the canboo, which animal fmiucnts f hi <li ■'i • 
late-lookihg * barrenh ” 

Visitmg ana of these “barrenj.,” we may ppi luinct Hll in 
witii severa] of tho noble-looking animals known in 1 m yi 
and Aiw as the reindeer, though we mu&i look to 

recognize them ; lor bo similar are they in coloui to ihi mx ks 
and general features of the ground, that only the kxi n > \ i it 
the Indian cmi easily detect tliom, especially mIku tln\ an 
Ijniig down. Should we approach them on the woathi i-kh1i 
or should ^e slightest noise be made, they will quirkl\ di ti 1 1 
us Up they spring, and after a brief stare, make oil m 
graeeftil jboonds at a rapid rate. Now, having got Ihmuki 
dangra*, they drop into a long swinging trot, and proceed in 
single & <a(»uea the “ barreq,” till they enter the line of foitst 

is a f4tifiig^y-built, thick 
Jhore his rclatnis 

He ca«ie4‘Hl!mk^Pi^!l,i|S'.l^hf*|i^^^^i^^tlers, vai>ing 

towaids the 

npper^lBpi^-e^fcwte the palmated 
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poitioiis In most instaxices there in Imt one developed brovr 
antlu, the other bdng a eolito^ curved proQ^. The bach 
of tin caiiboo is covered vrith ha»» iiieiaps (tf which 

.uc of d iicli dun gra>y;» the aeek tlm elsewhere 

riic nu&.c, (.ais, and outer surface of the 1^ and shoulders 
du oi d blown hui#*“^ neck and throat are covea^ with 
loii_ dullish white hair, and there is a fidnt^ whitish patch 
oil th(' side of the Moulders. The rump and tail are snowy 
\sliito, while a band of white runs round aU the legs, joining 

till Iniois 


\s winter approaches, tlie hair grows long, and lightens 
coiisidi idbly in hue Fiequcntly, indeed, individuals may be 
■>(( n 111 a herd with coats of the palest fawn colour — almost 
wliiu The muzzle is entirely covfered with hair. The fui 
' I iitih anu though in summer it is short, in winter it is 
I I a id whi^i.r, especially about the th«)fi4 %e hoofs 
hold, dcpicssed, and bent in at the tip /T|«) fbU^-growu 


I died tlieyr horns, and it is seldom ^4hai are seen 

ii. a 111 id after Christmas. The fhmale madf^ ^O'^Ver, 
M 1 1 is bus during winter Several theO)d^ hav*? ad- 
\ati(.< d to account for this There seems no 
th.it the ol^ect is to enable the &male to ^iwns 

lioin the males, who are 
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expanses of water. To enable tiicm to do this in tlie winter, 
the fr<^ the foot is almost entirely absorbed, and the t dges 
of the hoof, now quite concave, grow out in sharp ridges, 
each division on the undersurface presenting the apj^aranee 
of a huge mussel-shell, and serving the ofiicc of natural 
skates. So rapidly does the shell incr^i^, that the fiog dues 
not fill up again till spring, when the antlers bud out, Witli 
this singular confonnation of the foot, it has a lateral sjn-ead , 
and an additional assistance for maintaining a l‘uothold un 
slippery surfaces is given by numerous long, stift' luistles 
which grow downward at the fetlock, curving over entirely 
between the divisions. The cariboo is tlms enabled to proceed 
over the snow, to cross frozen lakes, or ascend icy ]>reci]>ie( n, 
with an ease which plabes him, when in fhght, beyond the 
reach of all enemies, except perhaps the nimble ami untij-iiig 
wolf. , 

The, cariboo is essentially a migratory ammal. ^ Therci ar(‘ 
two well-de&ied periods of unigration, in^ fhe ; spring and 
autumn. Throughout the winter it appears also seized v itli 
an unconquerable desire to change its residence. One <lay it 
may be found feeding quietly through the forests in litth^ 
bands, and the next, perhaps, aU tracks show a general movu 
in a certain direction Tlie animals join the herd after 
a whUe, and entirely leaving the district, travel toward new 
feeding-grounda Though often found in the same woodlands 
as th| not enjoy each other's company. L; 

sevei^b^i^ to tfiea<^themmost limits 

liiints / settlementjs. 

Not the flics in 

they can 

be follows 
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and theii' speed being of no avail among the precipices, 

many are shot During most of the 

year tte fledi of the animal is diy 
an<i tasteless ; but it possesses a 
&yer of fat, two or more inches thick, 
which is ^eaily esteemed. This, 
with the marrow, is pounded together 
with the dried flesh, and makes 
the best kind of pemmican — a, food 
of the gi'eatest value to the hunter. 
The cariboo lives in herds, sometimes 
only of ten or twenty, but at others 
consisting of thirty or more indi- 
viduals They range across the 
whole width of the .continent, being 
found in gr eat numb^ to the west 
of the Kocky Mountains, . especially 
at the northern end / of , British 
Columbia. Aithoiigh,:, specificaUy 
identbal with the reinde^ of Europe, 
it h^ never yet iteep: feezed by 
Indians or Esqurmai^ their 

^ goods or dmw them in 

'Bapland*^^ 


In ihe 
herds of 
called the 
Sometimes 
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m moy^p^iP^-6. as he judges 
Bh|p4-i^^,of io^-i^med creatuies are 
se% '^.1^ advance or retreat 

to the lieight 

of the t^est ©^ iand enfidw^ wl^i w activitv, as 

well as power. " 

See him as he 
dashes ' through 
the forest, . his 
branched horns 
separating in Ser- 
pentiuecmvea, 
feei.from" 

i.l_' ' ,.T_ i'A, L'i'j'f. • -^. 


tip^dud 

hk" 'b9hS""'fir'' 'he 
«»ay, 

sHnid ilhei;^^es;'' . 
Hjs hepid ferflf ft 

" ' 'C' ', <'S" x\ ' , - 

tahirh: '• ’ "" 
neeki^y^^d^kith, .‘• 




'■, ' Tffit wiwite.f *; % 

■1fe^^[paDlo lengtJi, 
among the 
into des- 
iheir huge 
death of the 
le so inex- 
und, and, 
frequently, 
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when wounded, attack their human assailants , ami the bold 
hunter, if thus exposed with rifle unloaded to tlieir fieicc 
assaults, will rue the day his weapon failed to kill tli^ cm aged 
quarry at the first shot 

The wapiti, when pursued, will holdlj^ plung<^ into the 





lake or htoad 'nnd to avoid his 

foes ; car will d^»^5a«donally, tf ^tack the bold 

hunter who vfentema te follow in his Hghl caiaoe. 
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with their tongues the saline particles adhering to tlie sur- 
rounding stones, where the salt has crystallize<l from the eva- 
poration of the water. 

They are at all times thirsty, and they require constant 
draughts of pure water^ to, obtain which tliey are sure io visit 
the nearest stream or spring as night is al>out to close «)vc;r 
the scene. Wherever the tenderest herbage grows upon tlie 
[)Iam, there the karjacon comes to crop it duniig simnner. In 
winter he finds an abundant supply of food from the buds and 
berries, or fallen fruits; Or, when snow is„on tlie ground, h(‘ 
eats the string moss hanging in masses from the trees. He 
willingly takes to the water, and will cross a lake or broad rivei*, 
swdmming at a rapid rate with his whole body su1>merg(Ml, 
his head alone appealing above the surface ; thus he will often 
bafile bis pursuem, even though they may follow him with a 
boat. He has been known, indeed, when hard pressed near 
the sea-eoast, to plunge into the ocean, and buffeting the waves, 
to make his way fai' from the land, rather than be cajitured. 

His flesh affords the Indian a large portion of his winter 
supply of food, while his skin is ^manufactured, into clothing, 
the leather from it being especially soft and pliable. From 
the settlers in the western provinces he receives little mercy, 
as, without hesitation, he leaps their fences, banqueting on 
their growing com or vegetables; and, after doing all tlie mis- 
chief in lus po’V^er, by his activity generally again makes his 
escape. No ;^mal surpasses in beauty tlie young ffiwn, the 
fur of wM(^ ia of a rtiddy brown tint, oin^ented with white 
spots art^ged irregular Imes^ mer^ng occasionally into 
wide stapes. 

Lil^ others' df liis tribe, iJie niale is fexe^yely combative 
wheh ting others of his own species; and a story is told of 
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three animals thus encountering each other in a desert, when 
all their horns becoming entangled, they remained fixed, unable 
to separate, till they sank together on the gi'ound, their skulls 
and skeletons afterwards being discovered, thus giving evidence 
of the combat and its fatal result. 


THE ANTELOPE. 

No animal of the American wilds surpasses the antelope 
m beauty. The little cimtures congregate in herds of many 



thousands, though, from the exterminating war waged against 
them by the Indians, they have ^atly decrea^ddn numbers. 

The size of the wtelope ie about that the 
deer doe ; tJiQ ^ 

here and^ 


hunter, when, 

“showing ite^ 
the head, W-’*-'"'®-' 
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they like horns, whiio the horns themselves a})j)eai as 

if comiHg^^ut of the animal’s eyes ; they long and slender, 
curving slightly backwards^ an3 have no hiimches, exce})t a 
little hudj which is-4eveloped when the^^ature is about two 
years old The chief peculiarity of animal is its lack ot 
a dewlap. • ^ - 

The feet have no jrudxmentary hoo& like the deer, yet tine 
want in no way interferes with its sp^. ^ Often the crt atiire 
may be seen for a moment browsing not fifty yaids oft* the 
next it has dwindled- to a mere speck, and is in 'another lost 
to sijpit They do not leap like deer, but run witli Kn el 
backs, as sheep do, their legs glancing fester than sight can 
follow. In vain the hunter attempts to follow the rapid 
movements of the creatures on horseback. Perhaps they will 
let him approach to within a short distance, and. then away 
they float on a line at right-angles to their former retreat. 
To come up with them, indeed, as an American writer ol>servcs, 
is as bopefoi an undertaking as trying to run down a ttde- 
graphic message The only way to get near them is l a 
stratagem. They are not afiaid of horses, and the hunter, ]>y 
walking behind his, horse, may often, appr<^]^\% herd witL{»ut 
being discovm"^, provided the wind them^ He 

then piekefe hk horse with a sharp atake^ todr^^king down 
in the graj^iihe tk® a brightHColoured to the end 


of an knees, 

when he 
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Again they look fomaxd, wh«i\, flag ia once more raised 
and waved slowly backward and forwaxA The antelopes have 
now their cuiiosily excited to the Utmost ; fqr a moment they 
stop irresolute, then advance a few step® snuffing the air 
Once more the flag sinks out of sight ; they seem to be asking 
1 ach other what is the cause of the strange sight they have 
seen Again it is raised ; they draw nearer and nearer, till 
they are within rangc,of the hunter’s deadly rifle ; he flres, 
and almost to a certainty one of the beautiful animals springs 
into the ail and tumbles head-foremost on the ground. For 
<i moment the survivors run ofT from their fallen friend, but 
seldom go far. Once nfere they return within easy rifle-shot 
of the hunter. Unless, however, he requires the meat, he 
must he greatly lacking in right feeling if he slaughters use- 
kobly so beautifril an animal The antelope becomes so easily 
confused, that when met on the prairies it freqmmtly runs 
headlong intd the juidst of the travellers. The creatures arc 
often killed by bribg surrounded, when the whofe herd are 
diiven into an enclosed spot and become Ihe ea^ prey of the 
hungiy hunters. , 


3®® mmms, ok MoraxAur u^ibibr. 

Amid theUj^pQOSiinaeoesaihle peaks of the Itoci;^ Mountains, 
herds of anirmla with? cmssmous horns may seen, leiqiing 
from rock 
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tlieir habits, and in frequenting the most lofty and iiiacc(^s.sil)le 
regions, whence, except in the severest weatlier, tliey seldDiii 
descend to the upland valleys. In size the bighorn is betw een 
the domestic sheep and the common red-deer of Auieiieo, Imt 
is more strongly built than the latter. It is of a bi uwnisli 
dun colour, with a somewhat white streak on the Iiind-qnartei s. 
The tail is slioHer than tliat of the doer, and tipptnl nitli 
black As tlie age of the animal increases, tlie coat liecomes 
of a darker tinge. The ^orns, of the male especially, arc ot 
great size, curving backwards about tliree feet in length, and 
twenty inches in circumference at the roots. 

Frequently on the highest spot one of the band is statioiu‘d 
as a sentinel, and whilst the othei'S are feeding he looks out 
for the approach of danger. They have even more acute .siglit 
and smell than the deer. On an alann being given the wliole 
herd scanqiei-s up tie mountain, liigher and higher, cveiy now 
and tlicn halting on some overhanging crag and looking (low n 
on the object which may have caused them alaiTn ; tln n onc(‘ 
more they pursue their ascent, and as they bound up the stet‘]> 
^ides of the mountains throw down an avalanche of rock'- and 
stones. 

Occasionally the young lambs ai’e caught and domesticated 
by the hunters in their mountain homes, when tlicy become 
greatly attached to their masters, amusing them by theii’ 
meny gambols and playful tricks. Attempts have beeji made 
to transport them to the States; but although milch-goats have 
been brought to feed the* lambs, they hav^ suffered by the 
charge from the pure air of the mountains to the jdains, or 
they ha#e not taken kindljr to their fosti^vm0them, and liavo 
invariably pmshed on the journey ^ 

The ereatures readb a height of three feet six inches at the 
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slioiiklci^s, while the honis are of about the same lengtli. In 
colour they vary greatly, changing according to the season of 
vhe year. 

THE BISON, COMMONLY CALLED THE BUFFALO IN AMERICA. 

Tliroughout the wide-extending prairies of North America, 
from north to south to the east of the Rocky Mountains, vast 
hei'ds of huge animals — with shaggy coats and manes which 
hang down over the head and shoulders reaching to the ground, 
and hhort curling horns, giving their countenances a ferocious 
aspect — range up and down, sometimes amounting to ten 
thousand head in one herd. They commonly go by the name 
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plains, Ms red ej^ of from amid the 

mass <3C dark bro\ra or wMcb over his head 

and neck aoi the irkbfe. of ^r body. A beard 

descends from the loiver jaw .to tbe' l^ another huge 
bundi of matted hair li^s from tke4^‘ of his head, almost 
concealing his thick, short, pointed hbniB ..standing wide apai t 
from each olber. An he tarns round -^e ^aJl see that a large 
oblong hump rises cm liis back, diminimit^ in height towards 
the tail : that member is shark with.* tnft of hair at the tip. 
The hinder part of the body is dothed with hair of more 
moderate length, especially in summer, whem it becomes fine 
and smooth, and soft as velvet. From Mg avlcward, heavy 
appeanmee, when seai at a distance, it would not be sujiposed 
that he is extremely active, capable of moving at a rapid rate, 
and of continuing bis headlong career for an immense distance. 
So aue of foot is he, also, that he will pass oyer ground where 
no horse could follow, his limbs being in reaf^.alender, and 
his body fax more finely proportioned than woidd he 8upposo<l 
till it is seen stripped of its thick coating-mf'liair. Whihi 
his tMck*coat protects him from the coH, he is' also provided 
with a broad, strong, and tough nose, with wlfeb he can 
shovel away the snow and lay bare the grass pn he feeds. 


Sometimes, however, when a slight thaw has O^^ed, and a 
thin coke.of ice has been fotmed by^-thii seto^ nose gets 
sadl3^'.,b^fei^;;is_ s^^ 'J^^MblWeets of his 

labours. settle*- 
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that composing the hump on its back, gives it so 

btrange an asj)ect. It is indeed frocpiently killed mt'rely Ibr 
the sake of this hump, and the tongue and maiTov -bones 
Sometimes, also, when parched witli thij-st, the hunter kills a 
butfalo to obtain the water contained within eeitain lame}- 
combed cells in its stomach. The buffalo is provid(‘d vdth 
this reservoir, in which a large quantity of pure water can be 
stored, that it may traverse, without the necessity of drinking, 
the wide barren plains where none can l>e obtained. Va^t 
numbers, without even these objects in view, are wantonly 
slaughtered, and the chief ]>art of the flesh utterly waste<l. b\ 
the thoughtless Indians of the plain, who have thtTt‘by de- 
prived themselves of their future sup])Oi*t. Many tiibes 
depend almost entirely for their subsistence on the buflalo, 
of which the flesh is prepared in several ways. Wlu‘n cut up 
into long strips, and dried in the sun till it becomes black and 
hard, it will keep for a Ipng time. It is also pounded vitli 
the fat of the animal, and converted into ijcmviican — an 
especially nutritious food, vhich, if ke])t dry, will continue in 
good order for several yeais. 

The prtiirie Indians make use of the hide for many pui- 
poses. They sCrape oft* the hair and tan it, when it servers 
them for coverings for their tents. It is also carefuhy dres.se<l, 
when it becomes soft and impervious to water. It is then 
used for clothing. Some of the tribes also foftn their shields 
from it. The hide is pegged down on the ground, when it is 
covered witti a kind of glue. In fliis state it greatly shrinks 
and thickeias, and jfeKmies sufficiently bard to resist an aiTow, 
and even to turn aside an ordinary bullet which does not 
strike directly* 

The buflido is especially a gr^ariotiB animat, and is found 
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in lierds of immense size* many thousands in number. Their 
(lai k forms may often l>e seen extending over the prairie as 
fir as the eye can reach, a mighty moving mass of life. 
Oinv aid tliey lush, moved by some sudden impulse, making 
tlie gi'ound tremble under their feet, while their course may 
be traced by tlie vast cloud of dust wliich floats over them as 
tliey sweep across the plain. Tliey are invariably followed 
])y Hocks of wolves, who pounce on any young or sick mem- 
liers of tlie herd which may be left behind. They range 
throughout the whole prairie country, from the '‘Fertile Belt,” 
which extends from the Bed Biver settlement to the Bocky 
Mountains in British Central America, to Mexico in the south. 
The hulls are at times excessively savage. I'hey often quar- 
rel among themselves, and then, falling out of the herd, tliey 
engage in furious combats, greatly to the advantage of the 
I iirsuing wolves. In the summer, the buffalo delights in 
w allowing in mud. Beaching some marshy spot, he throws 
himself down, and works away till he excavates a mud-hole 
in the soil The water from the surrounding ground rapidly’' 
drains into this, and covers him up, thus fceeihg him from 
the stings of ttie gnats and flies which swarm in tihat season. 

The buffalo is hunted on homeback both by whites and 
hy Indians, ttjiough the sport is one in whiclf a considerable 
amount of dangOT must be braved, * Let us set off from 


a farm in the Western States, on the border, of t^e prairie. 
We have one camp put the 

buffalo groui^a; ISPimting^ur hprsW/|iy:hi^^ 
an early breafcif^,, -trende'en 
at lengih diso^^|,ac^oss 
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It is proposed sorde df our .party should ride round, so as 
to stampede the heini I^i^^lWards us, and thus, by divkling 
them, enable us to ^ntre.< We wait for some time, 

when we see a vast masS of hairy monst^ come tearing; o\ or 
a hill towaods ua We have sJjot :sev«^ of the bulls, but 
our object is to secure their ca^^s aS^: jeows. As the herd 
approaches us, it swings round its fimt \at right-angles, and 
makes off westward, We dash forward/ and divide it into 
two parties. We also separate, some of om hunters following 
one part of the herd, the others the remainder. The en- 
thusiasm of our horses equals our own. Away tv^e go ; nothing 
stops us. Now we plunge with headlong bounds down lilufis 
of caving sandl^ fifty feet high, — while the buffaloes, cra>cy 
with terror, are scrambling half-wajr up the opposite side. 
Now we are on the very haunches of o,ur game J /^ow liefore 


us appears a slippery buffalo wallow. ^Wc see i| in time 
to leap clear, but the next instant we are middle of 

one. Our horses, with fiantic plunges, 8a:uml4^ ; and on 
we go. We get closer and closer to the buff^^|,;grhen a loud 
thundering of trampling, hoofe sounds befc^lli;^ X Looking 
over our shoulders, there, in pl^ right, app€^^ij^ther herd, 
tearing down on our rear. For width 

stretches a line of mgry faces, a roUin^liair 
hair, a row of ^i^eiing lights mirniiig'i!ira*^%^wdi8h-hrowii 
hue — the eyes^of ■fee infimated horses 

stuBible, w|ll “be to h£ 

involved is an instant 


is 
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On we rush rapidly as hefore, when suddenly, to our great 
satisfaction, the herd before us divides into two columns, to 
pass round a low hill in front Still on we go, pushing <*ui‘ 
horses up the height. We reach the summit, the horses ])aiit- 
ing fearfully, and the moisture trickling in streams from then- 
sides. But now the roai' column comes on. They see ii.s, not 
fifty rods off, but happily pay no attention to us. We dis- 
mount, facing the furious creatures. Should tiny not divide, 
but come over tJie hjll, in a few moments we must he trample<l 
to death. The herd approaches to wdthin a hundred yards 
of the hill. We lift our rifles and deliver a couple of steadily 
aimed bullets at the fore-shoulders of the nearest bulls. One 
gives a wild jtiinj), and limps on with three legs ; the other 
seems at first unhurt; but just as they reach the foot of the 
mound, they both fall down. The whole host are rushing over 
them. We rapidly reload. The fate of their comrades, however, 
sends a panic into the heai-ts of the herd. Another falls just 
when they are so close that we .could have sprung on tludr 
hacks. At that moment they divide, and the next we are 
standing on a desert island, a sea of billowing backs flowing 
round on either side in a halTmile current of crazy buffa- 
loes. The herd is fully five minutes in passing us. We 
watch them as they come, and as the last laggers j)ant by 
the mound we look westward and see the stampeders halt- 
ing. We soon understand the cause. They have come up 
with the main herd. Yes, there, in full sight of us, is the 
buffalo armyi extending its deep line as far as the western 
horizon. The whole earth is black with them. From a 
point a mile in front of us, their rear line exteh^ on the north 
to the bluffs bounding the Banks of the river , pn which we 
had camped. Oh the sputh ^it the summits of some 
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distant heights fully six miles away. When it is known that 
wdth our field-glasses we can recognize an object the size of 
a l)ufi‘alo ten miles distant, and that the mass extends even 
heyond the horizon, some idea may be formed of the immense 
number of animals congi’egated in the herd. To say that 
there are ten thousand, would be to give a vciy low estimate 
of their numbers. 

The same writer from whose work the above is taken, 


descri})es an extraordinary instance of friendship exhibited 
\)Y a hufialo hull for one of his conn*ades. (Generally speak- 
ijig, the bufifalo, 'even in the pairing season, will forsake 
tlie wounded cow, and the covr will not stay one moment to 
protect lier hurt, calf.) He was out hunting on one occa- 
‘<inn, v'hon, having been for some time unsuccessful, and being 
anxious to retrieve his character by bringing home^ some 
iin at to camp, he caught sight of two fine buffalo bulls on a 
broad meadow on the opposite side of a stream. Dismounting 
from Ids home, he took steady aim at the neai^est buffalo, 
w'liicli was grazing with its haunches towards him. The ball 
l)i t)ke the animaTs right hip, and he plunged away on three 
Itgs, (lie other hanging useless. He leaped on his horse, put 
s]>urs to its flmks, and in three minutes was close on the buff’s 
l ear. To liis astonislunen^, and the still greater surprise of 
the two old huntem who came after him, unhurt buff 


stuck to his flmch^. .. .pieJ , fired 

otlier shot, lufigs; 

The second 
to his friend/ 


down, offenng \ 
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no instinct to inspire it The sight was sublime ! The huntei's 
couM no more have ^eepteii the challenge of the brave crea- 
ture, than they couW have smitten DamoU at the side of 
Pythias.^ The wounded buffalo ran on to the border of the 
next marsh, and, in attempting to cJnss, fell headlong down 
the steep bank, and never rose again. 3fot till that moment, 
when coinage was useless, did the faithful creature considei 
his own safety in flight The hunters took off their hats as 
he walked away, and gave three parting cheers as the gallant 
buffalo vanished beyond the fringing timber/' 

The half-breed hunters of Bupert's Land make two expe- 
ditions in the year in search of buffaloes-^ne in the middle 
of June, and the other dn October. They divide into three 
bands, each taking a separate route, for the putpose of falling 
in with the herds of buffaloes. These bands are each accom- 
panied by about five hundred carte, drawn Mther an ox or 
a horse. They are cimious vehicles, roughly fonned Avitli 
their own axes, and fastened together with wOoden pins aiiil 
leather thongs, not a nail being used. The tii^^ of the wheels 
are made of buffalo hide, and put on wet When they be- 
come dry, tiiey shrbak, and are so tight that they never fall 
off, and last as long as the cart holds togell^i. Tlie carts 
contain the women children, and provirion^, and are in- 
tended to bring back the spoils of the Each is deco- 


rated* with some flag, so that the huutei^ may: tecogniz their 
own from ^ jfifeiarite. ~ They may ne off in one 


wide- 'Milefi 




h^'rfor by the 



htmt^is on horeeBa® 

w 


t|Bie danger of 
prairies 
ounded by 
enemies or 
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l)iifIaloos If they see the latter, they make a sigrrial by 
iliiowino^ up handfuls of dust, if the former, by mnning theii 
li()is( s to and fro. 

Ml l\aul Kane, the Canadian artist, describes one of these 
expeditious which he joined. On,, their Vay they were 
\isit(d hy twelve Sionx chiefs, who came for the purpose of 
IK ^otiatiiifif a permanent peace , but whilst smoking the pipe 
of ptatc m the council lodge, the dead body of a half-breed, 
wlio liad i^one to a? distance from the camp, was brought in 
lu \N]y scrd])ed, and his death was at once attributed to the 
Sioux Had not the older and moie temperate half-breeds 
nituldcd, the young men would have destroyed the twelve 
( liK fs on the spot ; as it was, they weie allowed to depart un- 
liaiiiicJ Three days afterwards, howexer, the scouts weie 
t)o i\ed inaking^tbe signal of enemies being in sight Im- 
n di \t(dy a hundred of the best-mounted hastened to the spot, 
and concealing th^selvcs behind the shelter of the bank of 
a stuani, sent out two of their number as decoys, to expose 
tliemsclvcs to the view of the Sioux. The latter, supposing 
tlu ni to be done, rushed upon them ; whereupon the emmealed 
lialf-bieeds sprang tip and pouied ip a volley which brought 
down eight ipie others escaped, though several must have 
1 >ecn A\ ound^ # . 


Two small herds having b^n met wifli, of whidi several 
animals scouts ohe morning in word 

that an m tjvo 

miles off ip i^e by 

their feeding 

tlie calves, 


We wiU stfl 
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as a guide. Six hours’ hard riding l)rings us io within a 
quarter of a mile of the nearest herd. The main body streiclies 
over the plains as far as the eye can reach, tlie wind )»jowiiig 
in our faces. We should have liked to have attiicked them 
at once, but the guide will not hear of it, as it is contrary to 
the law of his tribe. We therefore shelter oui^elves beliind a 
mound, relieving our hox'ses of their saddles to cool them. In 
about an hour one hundred and thirty hunters come up, every 
man loading his gun, looking to the priming, and examining 
the efficiency of his saddle-girths. The elder caution tlie h‘ss 
experienced not to shoot each other, — such accidents somctim(‘s 
occurring. Each hunter then fills his mouth with bullets, wliieh 
he drops into the gun without wadding ; by this means loading 
more quickly, and being able to do so whilst his horse is at 
full speed. We slowly walk our horses tow^ards the lierd 
Advancing about two hundred yards, the animals perceive us, 
and start off in the opposite direction, at the top of their sjx^etl 
We now urge our horses to full gallop, and in twenty minutes 
are in the midst of the stamping long-l}aii*ed herd. There 
cannot be less than four or five thousand in our immediate 
vicinity, — all bulls ; noU a single cow amongst them. 'Idio 
scene now becomes one of intense exciteinent,--rtbe huge bulls 
thundering over the plain in headlong confvision, while tlie 
fearless hunters ride recklej^ly in their midst, keeping up an 
incessant fire but a* few yards from their vietimsT Upon the 
fall of each , buffalo the hunter merely ^loso to 4t, 

some articljel'of his apparel to denote his own prey, and then 
inishes on to another// The chase coiAi^^ about one 
hour, ei^ding oyer an of about ,$% squ^ ,tnilcs, where 
and dying buffalbeCio f^ithinber of five 

liunter 
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lias been thrown from his steed, in consequence of the innu- 
merable badger-holes in which the plainiS abound. Two others 
ai e earihal back to camp insensible. W'e have just put a 
l aillet tlirough an enormous bull. He does not fall, but stops, 
facing us, pawing the earth, bellowing, and, glaring savagely. 
The blood is sti’eaming from his mouth, and it seems as if he 
must speedily drop. We watch him, admiring his ferocious 
aspect, combating with death. Suddenly he makes a dash 
towards ns, and we have barely time to escape the charge ; 
when, reloading, we again fire, and he sinks to the ground. 

carts bring in the slaughtered animals to the camp, 
w hvn the squaws set to work, aided by the men, to cut them 
up, and prepare them for drying and for making pemmican. 
The women are soon busily employed in cutting the flesh into 
slic-'s, and in hanging them in the sun on poles. The dried 
nu'at is then pounded between two stones till the fibres 
St parate. About fifty pounds of it is put into a bag of 
buHalo skin, with about forty pounds of melted fat, which, 

I icing mixed while hot, forms a hard and compact mass. 
Hence its name, in the Cree language, of pemmikon-^jpemimi 
siginfying meat^ and Icon fat — usually, however, spelled pern- 
inican. One pound of pemmican is considered equal to four 
l)ounds of ordifiaiy meat,— and it kee^ for ye^, perfectly 
good, exposed to any weather. ' ' 


The prairie Inditos obtain bufialoea Igr dnidng iiito 
huge pounds, they are slaughter^/ how- 

ever, can only: lie' 'hiade'dHjthe 
wdience the their 
pound consisi^r'^'S-'di^^ar 


withes, with 
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an entrance is'lefl .ab^ift 10 feet wide, Tirith a deep trench 
aero® itj on tbe out®de of which there is ^ strong trunk of a 
tree placed, ahout a foot fioin the grouiidl^ , animals, on 
beii^ driven in, leap over thisj eleaiing tlBe ^'tiench, which of 
course prevents them from retmniu^J , Wt6ta^ the entrance 
two rows of hushes or posts, which are ^'dead men/’ 

diverge towards the direction from whii^ the buffaloes sav 
likely to oome. They are placed from 20 feet to 50 feet 
apart, and the distance between the extremities of the two 
rows at their outer termination is nearly two miles. Behind 
each of these "'dead men*' an Indian is stationed, tu prevent 
the buffaloes when passing np the avenue frdm breaking out. 
Meantime, tixe hunters, mounted on fleet horns, range tht 
country to a distance of eighteen or twehty jpotiles in search 
of a herd The buffalo has an unaccountable propensity which 
makes him endeavour to cross in front of the huntei’s liorsc. 


They will frequently, indeed, follow a horseman for in 

order to do so. He thus possesses an unfaiBi^ means, by a 
dexterous management of his horse, of coii4|iic(|j^ythe animals 
into the trap prepared for them. The men atoo conceal them- 
selves in hollows and depressions in the groun^i ;^ as to assist 
in, turning the herd, should they attempt in that 

direction. 4nd now some three or &ur htm^d head of 


sh^gy monst^ ^6 driven to the e^i^eA '^ of tlie 
avenue. ^ horsemen follow in 

tu^nihg'^b^^^^^3I behind 'the 

" th€fr,bbw, them 











^tner, are 
at Icn^tli 
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rest madly following, The aniiifdB. now to gallop round 
and round th^ fene^^ looking forsOflft^ of ; but 

women and on the silent, 

hold their rql^ ^ is 

brought in. to :th«^;top fence, ^ and 

the huntei:B; Fh#v ^ave followed closely hi the the 

buffaloes,* spe^ and’ shoot with bows and irmws or firearms 
at the bewildered ^imals, rapidly becomli^ frtotie with fear 
and terror in. tBa narrow limits of the pound, A dregful 
scene of confusion and slaughter then ensues. The older 
animals toss the younger. The shouts and screams of, the 
Indians rise ahoye iho roar of the bulls, the bellowing of the 
cows, and th|^ moanhig of the calves. The dying struggles 
of so maigr |)pwerful animals crowded together, create a 
revolting 80^% dreadful for its excess of cruelty and waste 
of life.”* . ^ , 


In conse^dfi^e nf this wholesale and wanton dosfruction,, the 
buffalo Iw^^reatty diminished; and the Indians i^ee in the 
belief tha^^eiT, people, in like manner, will dea:e^, pone 
are left. that for many ye^st;3^^^ np less 

than annually been^^^. ^ 

’ tbf great prairies cIaim€d^hy;ffi 

|;^^|er^^unmber have beenslang^tS^ 


territoiyl^ 
States a 
year — 1 g 
20,000 
probahly- 
slaughi 
been si 
million^: 
rot on 


^ ^de. nf the 
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30,000 Indians fed on the flesh of the slauglitered bullk- 
loes. 

The civilized fur-traders, however, with greater foretlAOught, 
take means to preserve ffie flesh of the animals they kill in 
the ' neiglibourhood of the forts, so that it may last them 
through the summer. For this purpose they dig a square 
pit capable of containing seven or eight bundled carcasses. As 
soon as the ice in tlie river is of sulBcient thickness, it is cut 
with saws into square blocks, of a miiform size, vuth wliicli 
the floor of the pit is regularly paved. The blocks are tlu‘n 
cemented together by pouring water in between them, and 
allowing it to freeze into a solid mass. In like manner tlie 
walls are built up to the surface of the ground. The boat! 
and feet being cut oft’ each carcass, without being skinned, is 
divided into quaiiers ; and these are piled in layers in the }nt, 
till it is filled up, when the whole is covered witli a thick 
coating of straw, w’hich is again protected from the sun and 
i*ain by a shed. In this manner the meat is preserved in 
good condition througii the whole summer, and is considi'i ed 
more tender and better flavoured tliau when freshly killed. 

Even in the winter the buftalo continues to mnge over tlic 
plains in a far northem latitude. Mr. Kane mentions seeing 
a band, numbering nearly ten thousand, at the very northern 
confines of the Fertile Belt, wliere the snow was v^ry deep at 
the time. They, howevei-, h6idf' never before appeared in sucli 
vast numbers, near the Cc^pany’s establishmenta Some, on 
on that occeHsion, were shot witlun the gates (rf Foiii Edmon- 
ton. Tliey had kilkd‘'with their horns twenty 4hiHy horses, 
in their attempt^^ ^ive them from "pashes of grass 
which h^d feid th^ hmtk They were 

the human migra- 
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tions so rapidJy filling tip the^ southern and western regions 
which were formerly their pasture-grounds. 

The Cree Indians use dogs to draw their sleighs. They 
arc powerful, savage animals, having a good deal, of the wolf 
a])out them. They are considered as valuable as horses, as 
everytliing is di’awn over the snow by them. When buffaloes 
liave been killed in winter, the dead animals are drawn in 
by tliciii to the camp ; and two can thus easily drag a large 
cow buffalo over the snow^ The sleigh or cariole used in 
those regions is formed of a thin flat board about eighteen 
iTuhcs wide, bent up in front, wdth a straight back behind to 
loan against. The sides are made of fresh buffalo hide, wdth the 
\iiuv compleUdy serried ofl* and which, lapjiing over, entirely 
c<>vcrs tlie front part, so that a person slips into it as into a 
VI 1 bath. Each carries but one passenger. The driver, on 
^Mo^v-sll()es, runs beliind to guide the dogs. Each sleigh is 
drawn by four dogs, their backs gaudily decorated with 
saddle-cloths of various coloum, fringed, and embroidered in 
t}u‘ most fantastic manner, and wdtli innumerable small bells 
and leathers. j^o men run before on snow-shoes to beat a 
track, wdiich the dogs instinctively follows A long cavalcade 
of' this description has a very picturesque appe>ai’ance. 

While thus ^tiavelling, our friend Mr. Kane caught sight of 
a herd of buffaloes, which did not perceive the approach of 
the party till the foremost sleigh was so near, as to e^ie 
the 
call 
of 
\\m 
at i 


dogs, wTm ruehed fuiiously after them, 


the efforfe^ of 
the huii|v|s^^.; ;; 
^ and 
% furioui^ 

[le a bold 


driveia to kei^ them , 
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attempted to scramble up the steep side of the the to} 

of which the foremost one had nearly i cached, slipping 

he rolled down and knocked over those behind, one on tho 
top of the other, into th^ deep snow-drift, from ^\hich men 
and dogs were stjuggling in vain to extricate themsehes 
It would be impossible to describe the wild scene of ujiioai 
that foUowfeA One of the sleighs was i^ashed, and a man 
nearly killed ; but ^t length the party succeeded m getting 
clear, and repairing the damage. 



ATH t3SmA» SnUTAflBBt 


soae di8tiicts,#rlie)pe tibe bufl^oes <a» difficulty 
be to get than 

witMH iwdb, ^ tbeir aawWS or ‘riftes. ^ of the Indian-, 
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c(»\tis hiiii&cH in a wolfs skin, another with a buffalo skin 


'llu;v then ciawi tm alb fours within sight of the Imffaloes, 
mhI as soon a^^thay have engaged attention, the pre 

tduUd wolf jniiips on the pretended pal^ which bellows in 
imitation of the real lOhe. The buffaloes are easily deceived 
in tins way, as the bellowing is generally perfect, and the 
luid nish on to the protoetion of their supposed young, with 
siicli impetuosity that they do not peieerup the cheat till they 
aiL quite close enough to be shot 

On one occasion Mr Kane and Ins Indian companion fell in 
w nil a solitary bull and cow. On this they made a calf/" as 
the lusc is calleA The cow attempted to spring towards 
tli< m, but the bull, seeming to undeistand the trieje, tried to 
st(q) lici by running between them The cow now dodged 
'x^A got round him, and lan within ten or fifteen yards of 
tlu liunters, with the bull close at her heels, when both men 
iued, and her down The bull instantly stopped 

sliort, and, beading over her, tried to help her up with his 
uosi - evincing the*. most peisevenng affection for her; noi 
could they get Ilid of Inm, so as to cut up the COW, without 
s! ooting him also, although at that time of Jbull 

flebh IS noi vataed as food when the femsle lean ho obtained 


Tins, and adpShcr example which has been ihat 

these auimalaLare of great affecticn for 

The Inc^W» 

ciawlmg sq^ae io loolt makes 

winding 

suftcaently 



^ CHAPTER VI 

llOBENTS. 

THE BEAVER. 

F all maumials, the beaver is the most cs[)eciall> 
fitted to enjoy a social life. When in captivity 
and away from its kind, it appears to p<)s.sc>s 
but a small amount of intelligence ; it forms no attachiuc'nts 
to its human companions, and is utteily indifierent to all 
around it But in its native wilds^ associated with otlurs ol 
its race, what wondrous engineering skill it exhibits, and liow 
ciirions are its domestic an'angements I 

It is essentially a hard worker. Other animals hj)Oit ami 
i)lay and amuse themselves. What young beavens may cJo 
inside their lodges, it is difficult to say ; but the“ elders, from 
mom till night, and all night long, labour at their various 
occupations, evidently feeling that they were born to toil, and 
willingly accomplishing their destiny. 

The beater has fitly been selected ife the representative 
animal of Canada, on iacccmnt of its industry, pearseverance, 
and ' Jiardiliood, Mid ’ lesolnte- ;«ra.y" wiiicli: it overcomes 
cbnditioiw. to 

its exisfc®^, Mj^lwlien it does not find' ready formed, 
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by a wonderful provision of Nature its instinct enables it to 
[irodiice them by its own exertions. Where it can find rivers, 
brooks, and swampy lakes which maintain an even level 
throughout the year, the beaver has a tolerably idle life ; but 
as in most districts the levels of rivers and lakes are apt to 
sink at various seasons if left to themselves, — whenever 
an emigrant party of beavers have fixed on a new locality, 
they set to work to dam up the stream outlet of the lake, 
to ])reveut a catastrophe which might bring ruin and destruc- 
tion on their niew colony. In Nova Scotia, as well as in 
other parts of North America, large level spaces are found 
covmed with a rich alluvial soil, from which spring up waving 
fields of wild grass. From this the human settler draws an 
fd)inida]ii supply of hay for his stock in winter, and ought to 
feel deeply indebted to the persevering beaver for the boon. 
'1 lioy are known as wild meadows,” and are of fiequent 
u( eurrence in the backwoods. It is evident that they were 
fornuHl by the following process : — They are found in valleys 
through which, in ages past, a brook trickled. A party of 
heavers arriving, and finding an abundance of food on the 
side of the hills, would set to work to form a dam of sufficient 


strength to keep ^ck the stream, till a pond was created, on 
the edge of wlfich they might build their dome-^shaped habita- 
tions. Extensive spaces in the woods were thus inundated. 


and the coiqny of beavers lived for long years on banks 
of their Wcea They, however^ 

1 i ke many i "the 

future. ^ 

and fell ; 
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times on the hanks of these artificial, pondb, at others by" the 
sides of large or rivers. Though they 

all greatly a huge, biiii^sii^t" turned UpsidI down. 

Some are in diameter^ 

while others a^ wejy i^^ being no sixteen 

to twenty fe#fph and nearly ei^t f^Cail 

the outside, and perfectly circular and dome-s^5)m " The 
walls and roofe of ’^ibsO lodges, as they are called/ Sr4 several 
h^et in thic^^' »6 tiiat the measurement df the interior 
chanihor is little moi^ than half that of the exterite , Several 
1 »oavei's inhabit a large lodge. Their beds, which are sepa- 
rated one fro3pi the other, are arranged roimd the walls, a 
space in the centre ‘teing left free. The exterior al^pr^ents 
a very rough appearance, consisting of sticks lypparently 
thrown together, and entirely denuded of bark, 

a s also of bcanches of trees and bushes closely inteirwoveii and 
mixed wi^ stpUfes, g^vel, or mud. They are to the 
banks, alrdd^^’^^dVdr^pping the water, into wjiich 


ice, 


part is in&S^e& ^ The bottom of the is 

iiivaiiahly'd^^^^dned in:the channel appro 
thus cnsuri|i^^|K" fe below the ice in 

The 
of the 
firmly boi 
Even in 
one — 
much as 
the water, 
be called 
when they' 
clamber 
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bed of boughs running round the back of the chamber. Ft h 
thickly covered with dry gi'ass and thin shavings of vood 
The whole of the interior is smooth, the ends of tlie timlx'is 
and brushwood which project inwards being evenly giiaved 
ofl! There are always two entrances — the one serving loi 
summer, and letting in the light; while anothei' sinks down at 
a deeper angle, to enable the owners during winter to got 
below tlie water. Beavers are especially clean animals, and 
allow no rubbish to remain in their abode ; and as soon as 
they have nibbled off the bark fium the sticks, they cany 
them outside, and place them on the roof of their hut, to 
increase its thickness, or let them float down the stream 

During the summer they are employed all day in ranging 
the banks and cutting piovisions for their winter consumj>tion, 
all their architectural occupations being carried on at ni<>ht 
Their winter stock of food consists of shoi*t lengths of v illow 
and pojflar, — the baik of which only, however, they eat 
These they sink with mud oi stones in some quiet pool neai 
their lodge, and when lequired for food they dive down ])elow 
the ice and bring up as many as are required for famdy 
consumption. Resides their lodge, they foim in the neigh- 
bourhood a long burrow sufficiently broad to enable them to 
turn with ease. The entrance is at a considerable dei>th 
below the surface of the water, and extends from ten to 
twenty feet into the bank. This burrow serves as a safe 
retreat, should their house be bioken into, and thither th(‘y 
immediately fly when their permanent abode 4s attacked. In 
summer they regale themselves on the roots of the yellow 
lilies, as as on other succulent vegetation, and any fruits 
the couniay a;^rd8. 

But it is time that we should get a look at the curious 
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c'Ulimal itself We may paddle gently in a birch-bark canoe 
ovei a calm lake, and conceal ourselves among the tall 
i»iciss in some quiet cove where the yellow water-lilies float 
on tlie tianquil surface. Tlirough the still air of evening, 
the sound of the distant waterfall reaches our ears Wood 
ducks Hy by in vast numbers ; the rich glow of the evening 
sky, still feufiiised with the gorgeous hues of the setting sun, 
i'N lellected on the min’or-like expanse of water. Watching 
with eager eyes, we see at lengtli the water bieaking some 
loity yaids awa}^ and the head and back of an animal appears 
111 sight Now another, and then a third, come into view 
Altii cautiously glancing around, the cieatures dive, with a 
loll hke that of a porpoise, but shortly appear again Our 
IiKliau, pushing the light canoe from amid the grass, paddles 
ioiwaid with eager strokes. One of our party fires, and 
mi-.^es, the echoes resounding from the wood-covered shores, 
and from island to island, till lost in the distance ; hut the 


cautious animals, forewarned, take good caie not to appear 
again dining that evening We find that our only prospect 
ol examining them is by tin-pping one in the usual Indian 
lasliion, vhich we will by-and-by describe. 

Mr Beav^, as the Indians are fond of calling the animal, 
has a body aboiflj three feet long, exclusive of the taU, which 
is a foot more. He wears on his back a coat of Irag sliming 
hair, generally a light chestnut colour, but a 

much darker hue, occasionally perfectly blacls^ BeloNr the hair. 


next the skin, h a flue, soft, grayish-broim wool , Bps may be 
known at once by his broad horisso^jtal is 

nearly of an oval toxta^ btrb lises into a lis 

upper surface^ imfl' is whh 

armed with nail% 
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he vies with the haonkey in the use he can make of them Tlie 
hind-feet are webbed, and with these — together with his tail, 
which acts as a rudder — he is enabled to swim rapidly tlnough 
the water. The beaver is a rodent, with a shprt head and 
broad blunt snout, and his incisor teeth are remarkabl} Luge 
and hard, enabling him to bite through wood witli wonchiful 



TtLK BI&AVIUU ^ / 


ease So great is tJu*ir tbat formeily 

the Indians were accustomed to vise for uuttmg 

bone and las^dooui^ their hom-tip|>ed: , 

The heaT#, it has been 8^4 banks b> 

the side <rf a jl^ilce or^afiw ^'■Ifscape being 

htnieaii io ^ Wtom^' Thus, 

hs am# si! bhtairk which his 
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cMsttiico depends ; indeed, the harlc cm "which he lives requires 
to li( moistened befi>re it becomes fit for food. When instinct 
tt aclu s a coloiqr of heavers that the water is not of sufficient 
(l('])th to tsc^jte freezing throughout, they jpro"vdd 6 against the 
(.mI 1 >> making m]ch a dam as has been mentioned, across the 
si uam or the outiet of the lake, at a convenient disfemce from 


tlu 11 li ibitationa The plan of these dams varies according to 
till clmac ter of the lake or stream If the current is hut slight, 

till \ liuild the dam shnost straight , but where the water runs 
it I 1 ipid rate, it is almost always consjtructed with a considei 
ibk cuivc, the ecm.'Vex side towards the stream. Frequentfy,in 
mkIi ( ises, if there is any small island in the centre, it is taken 
i\ lilt ioe o^ and the dam is built out to it from either bank 
llic} make Use of a variety of mateiials ; employing drift 
M id w lien it csn he obtained, to save themselves the trouble 
of Hitting dottm frees. This they tow to the spot, and smk 
it lioiizontaaSy with mud and stones They also employ 
]>Rcc> of wSlOWB, Ijirch, and poplars, intermixing the 

whole withmi^ and gravel, in a mannei which^confributes 
i,teatly to the sfrength of the dam They oljserve, however. 


110 Older or'indhod in the woik, placing their mateiids as 
they can except that they make the dam main- 

t un its re|^!l£K|i|lt^<tep, and form all parts df equal stglength 
Tliiy cany ^]^ud dnd stones in their fore-pfnra $ 'and in 
one iii4ht aSkamountS'-tu 

of thoir litl ^p P^ diC, 

they 

tlio lake * 

and 

tweUe or 
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being caught by its neiglibom*s. But "the beaver is not to 
be disappointed; he sets to work and gnaws avay a little 
above the fii’st place, thus giving it a fresh start, in oul<^] that 
the impetus may disengage it from the branches vhieh keep 
it up The tree being cut uj), the beavers, uniting, tow the 



pieces down to thf^ dam 
They tlien plunge into the 
water and bi*ing up tlu^ 
mud and small stomps with 
which to keep it sunk A 
long constructed dam ly 
being frequently lepaiieil 
with freJi mud, becianes 
at length a solid bank, cap- 
able of resisting a hca\ \ 
rush, eitlier of wati'r oi 
ice ; and as the willow, 
poplai', and birch genciallj 
take root and sht>ot uj) 
they hy degrees Ibrm a 
regulai^Jy planted hedge, 
which inr some places he- 
eomes so tall tliat birds 
have been known to build 
their nests among the 


niic iCJl KT WOLK 


branches. These V>cavt‘r 


dams also fonn bridges, over which two or < 3 uree men may 
l)ass abreast, aad lesul Jbheir horses, without ’'tislc of breaking 
through. So rapidly do the memh^ of the industrious 
community ialxmr, that even the mQsiflerions damage to theii 
dams, 01* habitations, is quickly repaired. They always carry 
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tlie mud and stones in then fore-j)a'ws, pressed against their 
chins, lint they drag the wood with their teeth. 

The creature does not employ its broad tail, as was once 
su])poscd, to plaster down its mud- work, nor does it use it as 
a ^ elude for transporting materials ; its sole object being to 
guid(‘ it when in the water, and as a counterpoise, by moving 
it 111 an upward direction, to the tendency it would otherwise 
liaA( ‘^inking head-foremost The creatures cover the out- 
skLc of tluir houses every autumibwith fresh mud as soon as 
tlu' fiost becomes severe By this means it freezes as hard 
as stone and prevents their common enemy, the wolverene, 
distinbing them during the winter From the beaver being 
St on to ilap its tail when moving over its work, but especially 
wluui about to plunge into the water, has arisen the idea that 
It uses this member as a trowel. This custom it preserves 
t\(*n when it becomes iarne and domesticated, particulaady 
when suddenly startled. 

The beaver, says Captain Hardy, travels a long distance 
fioiu lus house in search of materials, both for building and 
iu )d He mentions having seen the stumps of some trees 
whiCh had been felled^ at least three-quarters of a mile from 
the beaver lodges, Its towing power in the water, and that 
of traction on <hy land, is astonisliii^. The following account 
shows the coolness and enterprise of the animals, d^scxihed 
hy a witness to the &>ct : — ^The narrator having oonstoucted a 
raft for the purpose of poling round the edge <^1ite Ibklie to get 


at the. houses of toe beaver, which weto oc 
savannah, otoe^i*<H 0 e it 

evening monied at toe%l|e ^ 

and 

the poles 


,0 «, hwtotpy 

toe 
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laft, the poles were missing , so, cutting feesh ones, he staitcd 
with the Indians towards the beaver village. On nadniu 
their abod^, one of the iioles was found deposited on the toj» 
of the houses 

In a community of beavers there are jBnquentiy some vIjo 
appear to do no wo^, and are called by the Canadian tiapjx i s 
Les pare^seux, or Idlers They live apart from the its! tuk 
mg up their abodes in long tunnelb, which they 4\( i\ 
Several inhabit the same bunow, and being males, th( id x 
IS that they have been conquered in the combats whicli til 
place among the males when seekmg their mates, aiul tliu^ 
like monks of old, have letiied from the woild,~or p( ilu] s n 
may be only for a peiiod, till thej^ have^ regained sidln u iit 
coinage and strength to sally forth, and commence a ln}>j n i 
existence with the parfcnei of their choic^e» They arc fai nvm 
careless of their safety than the other beavers, mad au tlni 
easily caught by the tiappei-s 

The body of the bca^el contams a curious odoriferous sul» 
stance, called by the tiappers baikstone, but more ecientitic alK 
castor/" or ‘"castoieum "" It is contained in iwo hfctle ba^s 
about the size of a hen’s egg, and is of a unctuous 

consistency. At one time it was suppo^ to possess \cilu- 

^ V 

able medicinal propeitie^t It is ncry, em- 

ployed by perfumers. The beavers ihemseihNM ^e strangely 
attracted 1^ this substance, ani -whwstseixting'^ a distant 
will mvartab|^ make their way to it Jk the m 

hal>itants of a ttajrticojbr'lodge go £11^ nd them- 
selves ef dishmee, 

retm* j iv^ea iW scenting 

the proceed *i» ^ 
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upon the a time, tte 

the same proc^^J^d Ihis is of 

three or 

however, dis- 
covered ^ 

themselves/;'^ bait they 

of green " Rp, , aad placed near lie \totp.. At 

Length an a male might jipi.^.^rtght 

hy ad(ling By , that time feaps 

ha<l been |raidd^eed> instead of the clumsy wc^ 44 ^ traps 
before used* f '^ly were the males caught, but the feinal^s 
also ; and were now able with their steel toips 

t(» catch vs^t of the infatuated animalA : It is said 

that the .W the scent, w 31 sit upright, 

-nulling direction, and squealihg with; excite- 

liifuit. howevOT, ‘ 

caught often too cuiming’j, \ wd .it % ^^trmed 

that, the l^t, they 


that, iii3^b^i^;lpum^ the” i^t, they 

with ha^ he^^-;^^j^|^^:;^n, 

depositix^Sib^^i^:^m|dant -castoi'eum’ ; .lioir 


departure,®^ 


We mv^MSh^^rp^r ^qunt hf 




the trap 


wards 


tliiffh. 
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the bruken leg off, and went away. It was supposed that lie 
would not come again ; but two nights afterwards he was 
found fast in a trap — in each case tempted by the castoreuin 
The stake was always licked, or sucked, clean. The substance 
seems to act as a soiiorilic, as the creatures, after tasting it, 
always remain a day without coming out of their houses. So 
waiy generally are the beavem, that a trapper is always carc^- 
ful not to leave his scent on the spot To avoid this ho fi(‘- 
quently cuts down a tree, and walks on its branches towards 
the edge of the path, afterwards withdrawing it, and plenti 
fully sjirinkling water around.” 

The Indians and Canadian voyageurs eat the llcsli o\ the 
lx‘aver, esteeming it, when roobted with the skin on — tlie han 
having been singed off — the most dainty of dishes. Early in 
this century, when teaver fur was much in demand for the 
manufacture of hats, upwards of 120,000 skins were oxpoi-ted 
from Queb(*c alone in one year. The warfare long w'agod 
against the unfortunate rodents now gdfes on with somewhat 
diminitoheJ activity. A change of fashion — ^the substitution 
of silk for beaver — has probably saved them from utter exter- 
ininatioiL The scientific name of their tribe, Castor, w^as long 
a popular term for a hat ; but now that their far has ceased 
to be employed as formerly, the term itself appears to have 
gone out of use. 


THE MUSK-EAT, OK MUSQUASH. 

Voyaging along the margin of a lake, see on the 

shores numbers of little flattened oval nmiM oompomA of reeds 
and sedges, while numerous hol^ in the bank, wSh^^^uantities 
of sheik, ehk^y of the frosh-water mtmd^ stand, show 

the ^trance ,to, the habitations of the mu^uash, tr ondatra. 
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callcMl also the mubk-rat As evening approaches, the creatuics 
ina} bi" seen in fine balmy weather gambolling on the surface, 
^^\lmnllng lapidly heio and there, or now and then diving 
bclov, apparently fearless of the passing canoe The little 
sedge-built hut of the water-rat is constructed much in the 
same way as the beaver’s larger mansion. The creature itself 
looks somewhat like the beaver, and some of its habits arc 


jlso siijulai It is lather moie than two feet in total length, 
of Avliich measurement about ten inches is occupied by the 
tad Ihe upper part of the body is of a dark brown colour, 
iiii^id in parts with a leddidi hue, wdiile the lower part is 
adi\ gin Its tail is ilattencd, hnt vertical Like the 
b<a\ii, it IS fumished with an undeicoat of soft downy fur 
It-, salety has been provided for bj its peculiar colour, which 
IS M) likt' that of the fiiuddy hank on which it dwells", that a 
ku ri c) 0 can alone detect it Its hinder feet are w^ebbed, the 
iiiij>jmt on the soft mud being veiy similar to that of a duck 
\\ ith the exception of the flesh of the watei-mussel, its food 
IS Vi'getable It is a great depredator in gardens, which it 
lias been known to plunder of caiiots, turnips, and maize — the 
btadvs of which it cuts close down to the ground. 

It is sought for on account of its fur, which is veiy valu- 
able The traps are set close to a tree, and when one of the 
creatures is caught, its companions will instantly attack it and 
teai it to pieoca Generally, however, in its strugglas to get 
free, it cames the trap tmdei‘ the surface, md is thm drowned 


Audubon* ^ gives us an 

of them we vWy Kvdy? fUyM in 

then propW»‘.nli^li*^^^ a 

sequester^* 
every 
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while siaixd for ^ few Daoments on^tufte^of grass, stones, 

over, one aftef . other, into the 

water,:/ At ifae .time others on the grassy 

bank;, , drawing off the roots of v^oh^^J^uifc ,of plants, or 
diggir^. underneath the edge/ %em to form a 

little, community of social playful creatut^i^ ^ require 

to be uninol^ted in order to be happy/’ . 

It has. been proposed to acclimatize these 'lii^e rodents in 
England, Wd^^ the idea that thus a valuable; awtion to the 
bank fatma of sluggish English streams be . obtained. 


PRAmiE-nOGS. 


Vast cities, with regularly laid streets/ aatOi pf^n met with 
in extensive level spots on the prairie* *1^0 arii, 

however, not men, but creatures the lize Of ^\.;^inea-pig - 
rodents — a species of marmot. In their li&it of associ- 
ating together in communities, they put M ^ of tlu‘ 
industrious beaver ; but they are idle little fe^’^/evidently 
liking play better than work. Their luiiike 

those ibf , young terrier-pups, and their^ bodi^>|^)bf a light 
brown They hate little when 

excited, constantly jerk up and;twfet'r^^^^ a curious 
fashion. Their habitations are regt^ two or 

three feet above ground, with a which 

is descends 

short 


a a curious 
ted two or 
^x, which 
m descends 
[p or short 
^ prairie- 
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cn ituK s Mho out of their houses sotuuper back as fest as 
till II ]i M^U caa^ ^bem, and concealing all but their heads 
ui 1 t Ills utter baiks at the mintder. This done, the 
ltd immbeE 5Qat of sight trith a carioue somersault, 
tlu 11 littk taite Itrhmldng in the aii. Ibe chief d«g, and per- 
il ij is two or thjfee other sentinels with him, r^nam on the 
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the others emerge from their houses and begin to frisk about 
as usual 

The holes of these curious creatures are shared by two 
very different species of guests, one of which, at all events, 
must prove most unwelcome. One of these is a little o\\], 
which may be seen sitting in front of the burrows or fl} ing 
about near the ground ; or, when the stm sinks low, liopping 
through the town, and picking up the lizards and chameleons 
which eveiywhere abound He can apparently do no harm 
to the inhabitants, if he fails to benefit tliem. The other 
inmates are rattlesnakes, who, regardless of any objections 
which may be raised by the dogs, take possession' of tlieii 
holes, and when the sun shines lie coiled up at their sides, 
now and then erecting their treacherous heads and mttling 
an angry note of warning, should a thoughtless pup by any 
chance approach too near The Indians suppose that all thiee 
creatures live on the most friendly footing ; but as the rattl(‘- 
snakes when killed have frequently been found with the 
bodies of the little prairie-dogs in their insides, their object 
in establishing themselves in the locality seems very evident 

The poor little dog, indeed, leads a life of constant alarm, 
with numerous enemies ever on the watch to surrudse liim. 
Hawks and eagles, hovering high in air, often pounce down 
and cany off unfortunate members of the community in theii 
powerful talons. The savage cayote, or pratirie-wolf, when 
pressed by hunger during the winter, frequently attacks the 
dome;^haped habitation of the little animal, and with claws 
aiid**teetihL tears to pieces the walls, plunging hW nrwse into the 
passage which he has opened, ^ WdWug his way down till 

he seizes the trembling iitiie inmate, who in ,va2n retreats to 
the inmost recesses of his abode. $ 
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It has been supposed that the prairie-dog hibernates , but 
tlj]^ IS not the case, though he lajs in a store of provision for 
viiitei consumption— he being as lively at that period as at 
any otlier, though he wisely prefers keeping within the house 
v liile the icy blasts blow across the plaina The creature is 
especially tenacious of life, and even when shot through the 
bo(l3" vjll manage to gain his burrow at rapid speed. He 
(lot not run into it, but, like the rabbit, he makes a jump in 
tlu* an, turns what looks like a soineisault, and, flourishing his 
hinchlegs an^ whisking his tail, disappears as if by magic 
In lui instant afterwards, however, his little sparkling eyes 
and no^e may be seen above the giound, and if no stranger is 
in sight, ho, with the^rest of the comniunity, will commence 
L,anil)olImg and frisking about, foigetful of his numerous foes 
.Lud previous alarm. It is vciy difficult to obtain a specimen 
o^ the piairie-dog, as, even if mortally wounded, he generally 
tumbles into his hole liefore being captured. The inhabitants 
ot the plain, however, manage to catch the animal alive hy 
d nigging a cask of water to one of theii holes which does not 
I oininuiiicate with the rest of the village. They then pour 
tlu water down the hole, either drowning the creature or com- 
pelling him to come out. He is very soon reconciled to a state 
of captivity, and after two days appears on the most intimate 
terms with hia captora Even when turned loose again the 
cieatures will not leare the neighbourhood of the houa0> but 
buriow under foundation^ making themselves ^^ite ati^mae, 
and fearlei^ epmo out to be fed wb^n by a w^islie. 

They become, ^dead. Very interesting Iftlife 

We shall' meet* wi& a of 

South md im a 

little owl. 
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Tliere are, several other species of marmot in AnK iica 
One is‘ ^ UmiOT, which \l5ves a solitaiy life, 

malrmg ah dmost peipendictilar burrow^ in dry gromiil at a 
distance from water. ‘ ' 

The beautiful little, often-tamed is another 

American mai'mot. It makes a dbep in the sales of 

hills, lihing the chamber at the inner; end dry h aves 
and §rask It may frequently be seen by imveller jun- 
nin^ rajH^ly along the tops of fencses, as if tp l^^P cf>m]>an\ 
with him-^now getting ahead, then stopping antd^iooking hack 
to isee if he is coming, and then going on agatp^^ till, growing 
tired of the amusement, it gives a last stm*e ^and then scain[»ers 
back the way it has come. < 


i THE PORCUPINE. ; 

Unattractive as the fretful porcupine appears^ #hen con- 
sidered as a means of satisfying man^s hungeivTfe is hunted 
thioughout North America for the sake of its (flesh, wliieli 
forms an especially dainty dish, not onfy io lto;hphiion ol 
the- Indians, but in that of every European partalceu 

of it The creature dwells in small cavei^, under a 

pile of boiilders, or amid the roots of large it also, 

with its sharp claws, easily climbs op the and may 

sometimes be seen reposing on their where it 


feeds pfl the Hi’k^of the young bra^hes^pr?ji%|^^ 
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l) 0 (ly hi in" covered with Icmg, coarse brown hair^ which almost 
c()iic( ils the deeply-eei, short, pointed esccept those on 

thr lucul, hmd-qnaa?tel^ and tail The spmes aye aboat three 
nu hes Ion" When the animal is brought to bay, it sets them 
up m cl fan4ike and 

[)i( scuts a ftnanldthS row of 
points turned towardg its op- 
]) mciit When attacked, it 
(Iclmds itsejf wift’its thick, 
iiiuMulai tail, and wherevei 
it -*tnkefa, it leav^ a number of 
its ( asi^) -detached quills, with 
I ai })(.(! points, sticking fixmly 
111 its opjxineiit's body These 
s^ iTH s are of a dull white coloui, the points being daik 
Awkward as th^ poixjupme looks, it can gallop along at con- 
dciable Cp6@d j and when surprised, generally escapes to its 
loclv} den — If it gains a tree, sciambles up the terunk at a 
icipid late. A broad trail leads to the ppreupme^e den* by 
which it h easily discovered, as also by the ordure outside the 
( nt^ancc A dumber of these paths lead from the den to its 

V f' 

ftedmg-grctep: In tiie autumn to a beech grov)6, on the mast 
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attac]|j to;il,a ]ong\twis^ " 

tjie iWay oijt' come]^ 


the same strong fancy foi 
hunting porcupines, hut 
are not so successful in 
coming off without injury ; 
inde^, they often issue 
from the combat covered 
oveiywith spines sticking 
in their flesh. 

Captain Hardy gives us 
an anecdote of the extra- 
ordinary fancy the Indian 
dogs have for hunting por- 
cupines. One of these 
dogs was quite blind ; and 
3^et, if the porcupine 
treed/' tJ|je little animal 
would sit down 
occasionally ,bark|| 
inform his master \vhere 
lodged the fretful one. 
Another dog was not to 
be beaten when once on a 
porcupine. If the animal 
was in its den, in he went, 
and, if possible, would haul 
it out by tiba tail ; if not 
strong his master 

'vrould 'faam' handker- 
Le, and 
100 in, and 
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By the end of the fall/’ the animal becomes loaded with 
fat from heeding on the berries found in the barrens.” Its 
ci\ is a plaintive, whining sound, not very dissimilar to that 
of a (‘alf moose. The female produces two at a birth early in 
the '^]> 3 ing The poi|fupine can easily be tamed ; and Audu- 
bon mentions one which was so entirely domesticated, that it 
would come voluntarily to its master, and take fruit or vege- 
tal )1(‘S out of his hand* rubbing against him as does an affec- 
tionatt* cat The tame animal, however, showed considerable 


com ago. On one occasion it was attacked by a ferocious 
mastiff One morning the dog was seen making a dash at 
M)mo object in the comer of the fence. This proved to be the 
tamo porcupine, which had escaped from its cage. The dog 
sc(‘mcd regardless of all its threats, and probably supposing 
it 10 be an animal not more formidable than a cat, s|>rang at 
it with open mguth. The poi-cupine seemed to swell up, in 
an instant, to nearly double its size ; and as the dog sprang 
upon it, dealt him such a sidewise blow with tlie tail, as to 
cause tlie mastiff to relinquish bis hold instantly, and set up 
a howl of pain. His mouth and nose wei-e full of quills. He 
coidd not close his jaws, but hurried, oi^en-mouthed, off the 
yiromises. Although the servants instantly extracted the 
spines from the ‘ mouth of the dog, his head was tembly 
pierced, and it was several weeks before he recovered* The 


porcupine, however, suffered severely from the combat ; ^ ^d 
as the hot wcalhui' came on, showed great sigm. uf dis|re$s, 
and finally dMl heat ^ " 

The quills of the porcupine are etefced by 

Indians with ^ Virfetf of colours, tod by 

tlieir squaws in 
bai'k ware they" 
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CARNIVORA. 



THE BLACK BEAR 

[EVERAL specnis of the hear bibe inhabit Ainerua 
the two most numerous of whiaih are the 1 thick 
bear, or inusqnaw, and tlie fer-famed feiociouc 
grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains The Hack bcai i^ 
found generally among the forests and plains irf the east 
though the grizzly also descends from his mounhaia fastnesses 
and makes his way through the low country to a consideiablc 
distance &om his usual abode Although the Idack bcai lias 
not obtained the same character for fierceness as his giiz/ly 
relative, he often proves a formidable opponmtlfh^ attacked 
by human foes, and is also dreaded on recount of bis depre- 
dations among their flocks and-herda Be jki am^ed a nion- 
stxona and imwmfnl ahimali^oftm tea^hkyp; in length 

fnan tibe iRiisate to &e tail — the ^ about two 

inches |oi>g^whlls ^ 

feet the «g^eSf|p^ a smooth 

ani at the base 



THE BLACK BEAR. ir 

Ht doc'^ not always wear a black suit ; sometimes he puts on 
a bio\sn one. When his coat is perfectly black, he has a* cin- 
namon ])atch on hismuzde. He varies, ^too, in shape. Occa- 
sioiicill} lie is long and low, at others his body is short, — and 
lie ])ns i^ieat length of limb Under oidinaiy circumstances, 
1)0 lost? lets himself to a vegetable diet, but is veiy fond of 
I small sjieeies of snail which feeds on the prairie grass ; and, 
liki othns of his relati\cs, he is greatly addicted to honey. 

Ins feet aic furnished with stiong sharp claws, he is able 
to make his way up the tiunks of trees to reach his favourite 
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food In this object he displays great jierseverance and acute- 
ness Howe^ high up it may be, or in positions most 
^lifficult of access, lie will manage to reach the combs ccmibm- 
mg the sweet Should the comb be hidden 

hollow of 
mitting 
gnaws a 
size to all 
assaults of 
their honey 
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tile \^hole mass He will sometimes, when piessed hj hun- 
ger, break into the settlei’s bam and carr}^ off sheej), ])igs, 
and small cattle into the neighbouring woods ; and so cun- 



^Hl!^ BLACK BLAB IK TUB 


ning is he, that it is not often he is overtaken, or entrapped 
in the snare laid for his captura 

The Bidians of Nova Seotia dall hhn Mooiii, whidli reminds 
us of Brain. 1%e XndieA* ihrou^out the oooniay pay grea*- 
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respect to the bear, having like the Esquimau, a high opinion 
of Ills intellectual po-wers, and believing that he is in some 
waj related to them, and possessed of an almost human spiiit 
Still, they do not scruple to kill him , but as soon as the 
breath is out of his body, they cut off his head, which they 
place ceremomonsly within a mat decorated with a variety ot 
ornaments They then blow tobacco-smoke into the nostiils, 
and the chief hunter, praising his courage, and paying a 
\aiietj of compliments to his suivivmg lelativcs, expi esses 
rcgict at having been compelled to depii\e him of life, and 
his ho})e that Ids own conduct has been altogethei satisfac- 
toiy to Mr Mooin, and w^ortliy of the lenowii tliey have both 


The musqudw hibernates, ^ 

loni^ winWs nap At the 

intr lived for some time on the ’ 

b rcli-mast, blue-henies, and 

other fituts 'which grow'^ii . ^ ' 

Sfuat profoed'Olt in the forestX j 

He then 50(1 pounds, VJrtMMPt , I 

and even 5O0 pmmda. The NT 

chief part fet lies aldng the musk, aaid on atiier side, as 
m the flitc^i of hog There is A doubt 'that it is hgf Ihe 
ab'^orption of fet tlwnghoutMuwinter of'&ua;*aoipths 

that he is OiiahM ’to — at kt a 

stand-stilL ut li^gtlf 

of a decayed tree, "iot his l|^P^|l|Ves, 


n; WlKltat ^ttARTBltS' 
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till the ground is perfectly clean and smooth It must be 
deep enough to prevent the snow from drifting into il arul 
free from any water tricklmg down fix>m above He ol)]C(.t^ 
especially to a habitation which has been occupied by the 
liorcupine, that animal being tax from daanly in its habits 
Perhaps also he has an objection to" the quills with which tlu 
cieatuie is ftimished^ fiom their being likely to produce dis 
agreeable wounds He foigets, peihaps, that the ru])l)]sli h( 
has scraped out wdll betray Us abode to the huntei- which 
it assuredly does. The Indian, on discovering this indubit- 
able sign of Mooin’s abode, takes steps to arouse linn and 
plant a bullet in his head, or to batter out his brains vith his 
axe. Mooin, howeioi, in spite of his usual sagacity, ign(>iajit 
that his abode may be disco\ered, peihaps already o^<l(^)llle 
w ith a strange desire to sleep, ciawls in for bis w intt i s 
snooze He is frequently accompanied by a parkier, who w ill 
add to his warmth and conifoit He there lies down willi his 
fore-paws cuiled lound his head and nose, which he ])okcs 
underneath his chest Heie he remains asleep till tlu wann 
sun of March or April teinjits him to ciawl out in seaicli ot 
food to replenish his empty stomach and strengthen lus weak 
ened frame. Madam Mooin is generally, at tW time, em- 
ployed in the pleasing office increasing her &mily Hci 
youi^ cubs, when bom, a'^e curiously small, helpless little 
beings, not larger than rats. Generally thei^ two of 
them, and bom xbout the naiddte of Bfeteiiiteiy She 

ina]^;e& io ilieni without iheiw H till 

March April, ybm a»ie also, like fc.illies 

forth la of ^ grow but 

are about 

four old, the 
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little cubs are not than a retriever puppy of the 

same a"e. -'j'" ; ■ ■' 

® . . 4'' ‘ , ' ' , ' " .r ‘ 

The musqnwHfini& ;'|mt dii^ulty In i^ta^f^ 

the cravings He seardiesJos thS cranberries 

in the open l^^ti^-na-'driven even to ei^ ffc^ iank marahy 
grass. As ' ' iiWppears, b^ seeks 'Tor vrbod^Hce and 

other creatirfWjn'botten trtinka Hungry as He isj be itbburs 
very patienfly for his food. - The prehensile forrh; of his lips 
enables him. to jttbls; up witli wonderful dexterity ^yen lixe 
smallest ins^ bi' berr^. As the ice breaks up in the lakes, 
lie procee&/^itli^ to fish for smelts and other small fish, 
which he trith wonderful dexterity with -his p^ws, 

throwirig ^pidly behind him. When/ howeyer, 

]n*cssed hy ^huii^r^ and unable to obtain the smaller creatures 


for food, attack young deer if he take them by 

surprise ; he can seldom do this, he -is often tempted 

into the li^^Boiarhood of settlements/ Here he lies in wait 
for the as, wander through the w6bds to their 

spring and when once he has taken to 4^ 

l)roceedi3^'K^:^^*^S^^ to continue it. On cat<^%"^ht,0£ a 
herd, be accompatdeii by' a hui]a^J;rb^^ he 

dri^^s th^llg^^.intp some boggy swamp^ and 
out a on its 'bacl^^'^and'! 

■" ■"'^6^fC%,tiK©^head arid 


is often 
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watch, as he returns, for an enem}^ He creeps up, accord^ 
ingly, looking on either side, his caution increasing as lie 
approaches his prey. The hunter, therefore, to outwit him, 
seeks his trail in the direction in which he has retreated, and 
conceals himself near it, but at some distance from the carcass. 
He waits till the sun is setting, when he is almost sure to see 
the bear come tripping nimbly along, not yet thinking it 
necessary to employ caution. At this moment a rifle-bulkd, 
placed in his head, deprives him of his intended feast and 
his life at the same time. 

The black beai' possesses wonderful stength — said to be 
fully equal to that of ten men. Experiments have been tried, 
in which so many pex'sons have attempted to drag oft" a cask 
baited with molasses, or other sweet stuff, secured to a rope, 
when the bear has canied it away with perfect ease, in spite 
of their united efforts to dmw it from him. 

The most dangerous tunc to attack a she-bear is in the 
spring, when she is accompanied by her cubs. If slie has 
time, she will lead them oft* to a place of safety ; but if not, 
she will chase the intruder from her domains — and woe betide 
him if he cannot manage to escape her claws ! Hears are 
easily taken in traps, baited with small bundle? of sticks 
smeared with molasses. They are hunted in the ^"&11,” when 
they have become fat with the ample supply of blue and 
whortle berries or beech-mast oh which they ha^e been feed- 
ing. To obtain the beech-mast. Bruin will Trequen|ly climb a 


tree, flnd Bopietuaes, like the o]^g-outai%, ,of seas, 

•will bond a rough platform for. liiim^ the upper 

braiiohieif.;^herehe lie food at 

leisuid;^';'hie in this 

ease •fi^^t.hitn'ais 'he 'reaches the 
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ground, for, as may be supposed, he is in no amiable mood 
when thus disturbed, and, unless speedily „ killed, would at- 
tempt to wreak a feaiful vengeance on his assailants. The 
black bear springs on his prey in the same way as does the 
tiger or panther of the southern part of the continent. He 
thus fioquently kills the young m6ose, though the full-grown 
animal is too active and powerful to be thus caught. He 
will even attack horses in the same way, though the latter 
animal often receives him with a furious kick. 

In tlie summer, the black lu^ars unite and hunt in gangs, 
making the forest resound with their fearful snarling and 
loud moaning cries. They give warning to the hunter to pile 
fuel on his camp-fire; and to take his rifle in hand, for, strong 
in numbers, they will not hesitate to approach him, and, if 
|)ressed by hunger, to make an assault on his camp. 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 

The most di’eaded inliabitant of the Rocky Mountains and 
their neighbourhood, is the salvage grizzly, frequently called 
by the hunters Old Epliraim. Even the bravest hunter, when 
making his .way . tlirough tliis %^ild region, finds it necessary 
to call all hist courage and hardihood to his aid, when he sees 
one of these huge monsters sitting ui>on its hind-legs prejjared 
for a rush and uttering a loud, sound, l|ke 

a person ;■ Bhoujd ,he 

c-i- Lies 'iw ‘iLjtai f 


test, his 
slowly 
The bear 
for some,: 
he shou! 
should be 
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the — rin all probability he will quickly be torn to 

piecea ; 

The giTzzly frequently attains a length of nine feet, and 
weighs from 700 to 800 pounds. His head, in proportion 
to his muzzle, is yeiy larga He has a muzzle, 
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soMWfiu^' ‘ wltih, large, His 
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with 
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sli u]) til it they cut iato the flesh like knives He can also 
U',( thiiji sipaiately like fingers, so that he -can grasp a dry 
clod ot < aith and munble it to dust as a hinttto being could 
do ^vith his hand He can also, with them, 3ig into the 
^loimd , and whm the weight of his body is not too great, 
tlic} enable him to climb trees, although not with the speed 
oi his ]>lack brother of the plains As acoms»form a portion 
of Ills food, it is said that he will climb a tree and shake the 
I ou^Ls \cliemently to make them fall, when he descends and 
icAck on the fxuit his ingenuity has thus obtaineA The 
huiitei V ho has 4o fly foi his life may however escape from a 
1 ( u,— vhen the monstei is filled out with autumn food, and 
c niiiot manage to raise his huge body fi<^ the ground,— by 
t jiiiil ing a tree « 

llu giizdy vaiies much m coloui Sometimes bis fur is 
( 1 1 dullish brown, freckled over -with giizzly bans , while 
< iIk 1 s]xdi3#en?i are entirely of a steely gray In all cases, 
till ^n//ly hairs give a somewhat white appearance to the 
sill face of tim fte; When the animal is young, his flir is of a 
iidi browns im<l-K>ften very long and thick, and much finei 
til 111 that^ti^^adrdt ammaL When the creature walks, he 
s\\ mgs hist an an odd fashion, rolling his ^t the 
same side to side, which gives hha a InemaiS^bly 

cu^Lward Although the grizzly occamo^ly satisfles 

himself 
<my 

pov Liiul 
out 

strokes of 
vhen be 
to hxs lair. 
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stand in awe of the grizzly ; and even the largest pack of 
hungry wolves will not venture to attack him, nor indeed 
will they touch his caixjass after be has succumbed to the ride 
of the hunter. Horses especially are terror-stricken when 
they scent or see a grizzly ; and not until they have been care- 
fully trained, will they even allow the sjkiu of one to l>e placed 
on their backs. ^ 

The grizzly employs his claws both in digging for roots 
and in burying any large animal he may have killed, to pre- 
serve the carcass till he requires it for another meal. An 
anecdote is given of a hunter who, pursued by one of these 
monsters, took advantage of this propensity to save his life. 
His rifle was unloaded. Of course he had not Wounded the 
bear, or his stratagem would have been in vain. Throwing 
himself on the ground, the hunter closed his eyes, and stretch- 
ing out his limbs, feigned to be dead. It must have been a 
fearful moment when h^ felt the bear lift up his body in his 
claws to carry him awaj’^ to the neighbourhood of his lair. 
The bear having dug a hole, placed him in it, and covered 
him carefully with leaves, grass, and bushes. An Indian, or 
hardy backwoodsman, could alone have existed under such 
circumstances. The hunter waited anxiously till he heard 
loud snores proceeding from the cavern. Then, clipping up, 
like Jack the Giant-killer from the castle of the ogre, lie 
scampered off as fast as his legs could carry Wui. * 

Mr. Eane — the Canadian artist — ^mentions meeting a 
gri^y when in company with an old, expea:^^<^ half-breed 
hunter, Francois by name. . -Fra^ois, Jhown^er, declined 
alleging thjat the risk was honour to 

be owri been long 

db/:80 for 'fhe sake of 
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proudly wearing the claws- — one of the ornaments most 
esteemed hy an Indian chief — ^round his neck. Although 
Kane’s gun had two barrels, and Francjois had his rifle, they 
knew it was ten chances to one they would not kill him in 
time to prevent a hand-to-hand encounter. The bear walked 
on, looking at them now and then, but seeming, to treat them 
with er>n tempt. 

Some years before this, a party of ten Canadian voyageurs, 
on a trade excilirsion in the neighbourhood of the mountains, 
quietly seated round a blazing fire, eating a hearty 
dinner of deer, when a large, half-famished bear cautiously 
n]>proached the group fi'om behind a chestnut-tree. Before 
tliey were aware of his presence, he sprang across the fire, 
seized one of^ the men, who had a well-finished bone in his 
liand, round the waist with liis two fore-paws, and ran about 
i\i\y yards on his hind-legs with him before he stopped. The 
hunter’s comrades were so thunderstruck at the unexpected 
fqjpearance* of such a visitor, and his sudden retreat with 
'' pauvre” Loid^on— the man wh^^iiad been canied off^— that 
tliey for some time lost all presence of mind, and, ah a state 
of confusion, were running to and fro, each expecting in ,his 
turn to be kidnapped in a similar manner. At lengffi Bap- 
tiste Le BliraC a half-breed hunter, seized his gun, and was 
in the act bf at the bear, when he was stopped by some 


of the othe^;#hb^teld him that he would inevitably kih; thmr 

friend, owi4g;|0' 'tW; pmilioa he' 

parley, 

securely 
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seized him round the waist, and commenced giving him ont 
of those dreadful embraces 'which generaliy eml in dtcitli 
The poor fellow was now in great agony, and ga\e Ma\ to 
the most pitifiM screams. Observing Baptiste with liis gun 
ready, anxiously watching a safe opportunity to fire, Ik' ciimI 
out^ Tire ! tire ! mon cher frere, si tu m*aimes 1 A la U t< 
a la t^te r* This was enough for Le Blanc, who instintl} 
let fire, and hit the bear over the right temple. He fell, ai\J 
at the same moment dropped Louissom He gave liiin eii 
ugly claw along the face, however, which for some time air* i- 
wards spoiled his beauty. After he had fired, Lc r>iaoi 
darted to his companion's side, and with his eoutean Ji ih 
quickly finished tlie suflerings of the man-stealer, and n i i 
his friend from impending death. On skinning tl < • 

scarcely any meat was found on his bones, showin m 
was in a fit of hungry desperation that he had 
of the boldest attemj)ts at kidnajiping ever heanl « i . 
legends ot ursine coui'age, 

t 

V 

WOLVES 

Theye are several species of wolves in North America o’l. 
a large, black animal, which inhabits -the forests; an'l pjuitlu i, 
much smaller, which hunts the bison and deer in vast j)a( ks 
across the pnurie, and is called tire prairie-wc^ Lik(‘ the 
wolf pf Europe, the black wolf is a fierce, (dangerous cicatuic, 
and ecpmUy courardiy. When driven ,into corner of a 
hut, us has ncanerimes occurred, or Mhm hr a tra}), 

he trill not attempt 'to d^[Mi,hiiaii^^ga^|^«^jper&on vho 
may to 0® instance 

nuilllj^ 'i^Uf i»V^‘|Htfal]s in the 
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The prairie -wolves ai'e considerably smaller than then 
brethren of the woods. Tliey tmvel in large packs, a solitary 
one being seldom seen. Then- skins are of no value. The 
Indians will not waste their powder upon them, and tluy 
therefore multiply so greatlj^ that some parts of the country 
are completely^ ovemin ly them. They are, however, caught 
by pitfalls covered over with switches baited with meat. 
They destroy a great number of horses, particular!}’ in the 
winter season, when the latter get entangled in the snow. In 



THE CAVOTE. 


this situation, two or three wolves will often festen on one 
animal, and speedily, with their long claws„ tear it to pieces. 
The horses, however, often bravely defend tliemselvcs ; and 
Mr. Goss mentions finding near the bodies of : two of these 
imimals, which had been killed the night befor^' '^ight wolves 
lying dead and maimed arotmd^^-^V^me with tiheir brains 
scatfc^r^, and others with their legs nr ribs bidh®; 

I^ths yrafch a pack of 
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savage cayotes — the name given to one species of wolf — while 
hunting their prey. Our ears are fii’st assailed by a few shrill, 
eiirrisli barks at intervals, like the outpost firing of skirmish- 
ing paities. These are answered by similar barks from the 
op]^osit(' direction, till the sounds gradually approximate on 
tlx' junction of the different bands. The horses, sensible of the 
of danger, begin to paw the ground, snort, toss up 
their ] leads, look wildly about them, and exhibit other 
^ym])toms of fear. We prepare our guns ready for action. 
Tlii ei‘ or four stallions take the lead, and wait, with com- 
parative composure,, for the apiirocach of the enemy. Tlie 
allit s at length enter the field in a semicircular form, with 
tiichr flanks extended, for the evident purpose of sun*ounding 
th»‘ir prey. 

They ai^ between three and four hundred strong. The 
h.M'ses, from experience, know well their object, and, dre^l- 
iiig an encounter with so numerous a force, instantly turn 
lound and gallop off in a contrary direction. Their flight 
is the signal for the wolves to advance. The brutes, utter- 
ing a simultaneous yell, cliarge after the fugitives, still pre- 
serv ing their crescent form. Two or three horses, mucli out 
of condition, are quickly overtaken, wdien they commence 
kicking at thfe advance -guaid of the enemy ; but though 
several of the wolves receive severe blows, they will, it is evi- 
dent — being r^nforced ])y others — ^quickly despatch the unfor- 
tunate hors^'^' ‘ ' ' ' ' 

It is 
volley 
down, 
and fly 
horses, 

{37d) 
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tection, and by their neighing express their joy and giatitinh’ 
at our tiindiy interference. 


LYNXES. 


Although lynxes are not so numerous in America as 


wolves, they are equally destructive, and individually more 
dai'ihg — attacking deer and smaller animals when they can 
take them at a disadvantage. They seldom fly, as wolves do, 
on the first approach of man. In size, the largest does not 
exceed the dimensions of an English mastifl! The Canadian 
lynx is fi’equently termed the Peeshoo, and J^metimes “ Le 
Chat” by the French Canadians. His coat % covered vith 
long hairs of a dark gray hue, besprinkled with black, tlie 
extremities of which are white, with dark mottlings here and 

there* oh the. back. Some- 
times the fur is of a ruddy 
chestnut tinge, and tlio 
limbs are darker tliau the 
rest of the body — which is 
about three, feet Jong. The 
animal po^ei^' powerful 
limbs, and heavy 

feet, fumishei;With strong, 
white clam^ ' ^ moving 



over the grekmfl it leaps in successive bounds* Ite.tback being 



^^\or trapped 
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THE WOLVERENE, OR GLUTTON. 

Tlie vvolvereno, or glutton, carries off the palni for cunning 
fj'oin all the other animals. It is also more ferocious and 
riming for its sisse than even the huge grizzly, wdiile for 
voracity it is unsurp^soA In appearance, it ^ is somewhat 
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pass over frozen snow ; indeed, so large are they, that its 
footsteps are often mistaken for the tracks of the bear. In 
one of its habits it resembles Mr. Bruin, having tlu^ custom, 
when it finds an animal which it cannot devour at one meal, 
of carrying off the remainder and hiding it in sonu' secure 
place. 

The glutton moves at a somewhat slow pace, and api^enrs 
rather deficient in agility ; but at the same time he is ])er- 
severing and determined, and will range over a wide extent 
of country in search of weak or djdng animals, stealing un- 
awares upon hares and birds, ire. When he takes a fancy to 
some larger quadiniped as it lies asleep, he springs upon it, 
tearing open the neck and throat. He is supposed to ])refcr 
putrid flesh, and the odour wliich ]>roceeds from him would 
lead us to suppose tliat such is the case. The trap}>ers look 
upon him with especial hatred, as, with his usual cunning, he 
seeks out their hoards of provisions in emhe, and destroys 
their marten-traps. He liimself so sly' that he is seldom 
caught in a snare. When he finds one, he approaches it from 
behind, and pulling it to pieces from the outside, carries ofi* 
the bait. The marten-hunter will go forth and set a line of 
traps, extending to upwards of forty miles in length or cir- 
cumference. The wolverene, observing what he is about, 
follows at a distance, carefully pulling the traps to pieces as 
he leaves them behind, and eating oflT the h^ds of the par- 
tridges or other birds which have been used as^bait, declining 
all the time to run his nose into danger. ! Wiieh a sable or 
marten is entrapped^ he, tears out the dead and carries 

it away, It is even gupJ)Os§d thrt he will att^ a hybernat- 
ing den, and manage to kill him . before Bruin 

has Mi defence. 
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The \A^olverene is the fur-trapper's greatest foe, and, as may 
be supposed, he iias no mercy shown liim. The cunning 
creature, moreover, in spite of his cleverness, sometimes gets 
caught. Mr. Paul Kane, in one of his journeys across the 
country, had left a cache composed of logs built together, 
something like a log-house, but not veiy closely fitted. 
lm])e]l(Ml by hunger after a long journey, he and his com- 
panion on their way back Veached their cache, and began 
throwing off the heavy logs which covered the top and con- 
c(‘aled it. The Indian, hearing a gi'eat disturbance within, 
called to Mr. Kane to fetch the guns. Just as. he got up, a 
hue fat wolverene jumped out, but was immediately shot 
down. The creature must have been starved and desperately 
tliin to have squeezed himself through the openings between 
ilie logs, and no doubt, impelled by hunger and the smell of 
the meat inside, had not thought much of a slight squeeze. 
Wdien, however, he was once in, and had enjoyed a few good 
meals, he could not get out again, and the idea of starving 
liirnself as long as the meat lasted did not appear to have 
occurred to him. 

The disappointment to the ^hungry traveller was very 
great, as but little food was left, and that was mangled, torn, 
and tossed about in the dirt by the animal. 


THE RACCOOH. 

To obtain a satii^ctory sight of the raccoon, we ^t 
out into the forest hy torchlight, accompanied by dogi^ with 
fowling-pie^, Jn hand* As he remains during ^ the 
some hollg^ it is 
Even if by ' ' 

rapidly, that he is 
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shoulder. The well-trained dog, however, ([uickl}’ fuicls niir 
when 4’ovmg about the woods at night. 
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])aiiy Audubon on 
a ’coon li uni. Our 
native coinjuiuion^ 
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us. ' The flare ot 
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foi', while thus far victorious, the other cm's 
flank and re^, while their companion yells 
raccoon will not let go, but the other dogs, 
t, worry him to death. Yet to the last he 
te dog's lip, 

and gazing at the poor animal, all aiwind is, 
the terch, rendered trebly dark and dismal. 
^ a sklifur painter. 
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sanguinary and savage disposition, and commits great havoc 
among domestic as well as wild birds, always destroying far 
more than he requires ; merely eating ofi* their heads, or laji- 
ping up the blood which flows from their wounds, lie com- 
mits occasionally nxvages in sugar-cane or Indian-corn j Janta- 
tions ; and, climbing with case, catches birds, and devours 
their eggs. He resembles the squin*el in his moyenuaiis ; 
and, like that animal, when eating, sits on his hind-legs, and 
uses his fore-feet to carry his food to his mouth. A stoiy 
is told of a young tame raccoon let loose in a poultry-yard, 
when, his natural disposition oyercoming his civilized inannei s, 
he sprang on a cock strutting in a dignified fashion among tlic 
hens, and fixed himself on its back. The bird, surprised at so 
tinusual an attack, began scampering round the yaT*d, tlu^ hens 
scattering far and wide in the utmost confusion. Still the 
little animal kept hisfseat, till he managed to ^et hold of the 
unfortunate cock’s hiead in his jaws, and^ before the bird 
could be rescued, had crunched it up — still keeping his seat, in 
spite of the dying struggles of his victim ; ^^nd probably, had 
he not been bagged, would have treated au the feathered in- 
habitants of the yar<^l in the same fashion. When out hunt- 
ing on his own accjount, he often hides himself among tlic 
long reeds on the bsl^nk of a lake or stream, and pouncing out 
on the wild ducks a^. they swim incautiously by, treats them 
as he does the domeatic fowls on shore. 

He pai'takes considerably of the cunning of the fox, yet, 
like that mimal, is^ frequently outwitted. A raccoon after 
a long chase manag^ to reach a tree, which he quickly 
climbed, with the aid! of his tilaws, spngly enscoheing himself 
in the deserted m a crow. In vain the huntei’s sought 
for t^l, which he had forgotten 
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to coil up within the nest, was seen ])endent below it ; and 
the poor raccoon was quickly brought to' the ground by a rille 
hill 

ITe has gained the name of the lotor, or the washer, in 
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consequence cMiifi plunging dry into ^ter 

before eatii^.’Vli/ 1 He also 
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call him the washing-bear. Though savage and bloodthirsty 
in his wild state, he is frequently tamed ; but he is some- 
what capricious in temper, and not easily reconciled when 
offended. It is curious that he should, wdien domesticated, 
change his usual custom of sleeping in the daytime and ^^'an- 
deriog about at night; but this he does, remaining quiet 
all night, and making his appearance among the inmates ol' 
the house as soon as the sun sheds its light abroad. Tliougii 
in his wild state a fit member for a temperance society, 
he win when in captivity, as if to recompense himself for liis 
hard lot, drink femiented liquois of all sorts — the sti'onger 
and sweetei>the better. An old writer on American auimaJs 
saySj in reference to this propensity, that if taken young it is 
easily made tame, but '' is the drunkenest creature aliv(‘, if he 
can get any liquor that is sweet and strong/* Tin* same 
writer states that the cunning raccoon often catches cralw 
inserting one of his feet into their holes, and dragging them 
out as soon as they seize hold of it. 


THE AGOUARA, OR CRAB-EATING RACCOON, 


In the Southern States we find another species of raccoon, 
somewhat larger than the former, who is addicted to eatijig 
moUuscs and crustaceans, whether marine or terrestrial. It is 
saidj also, .tiiat when other means fail of obtaining food, he 
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THE ERMINE. 


four inches long, the tip almost black. lie is a bold luintor, 
and follows and destroys the hai'e, and other animals of ei[ual 
size. It is said, even, that seveial togetlier will vi^utiire to 
attack a man. They are caught in America by traps, whicly 
giving the animal a sudden blow, kill it without injuihig the 
skin. 

The winter coat of the ermine is produced by tlie \^’hit(Ml- 



ing of the/ur, and not, as was once supposed, by the substi- 
tution 6f white for dark hairs. Probably onac; cause of this 
change of hue may be that the energies of the ermture con- 
cenWte themsdves on ihe to enable it to resist 

the extreme low tei^apem^ oi^ the icy regions it inhabits, 
and cannot thus spaire amount of blood for the 
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foiination of the colouring matter which tinges the hair, 
lluiiiaii beings as w'cll as animals become weaker as they in- 
civasc in age ; and it has been observed that their hair also 
losrs its colour, in consequence of such energies as they possess 
being required to assist the more important functions of nature. 
Tlii^ corroborates the correctness of the former remark- 

Tbr oiinhie, like other species of its genus, has the faculty 
of ejecting a fluid of a strong musky odour. It is abundant, 
not only*]!) the bairen gi*ounds of tlic Hudson Ba}^ territories, 
but i^ also found in Norway and Siberia. 

WImui the fur is used for robes, or similar, purposes, the 
black tuft at the end of the tail is sewn on at regular dis- 
tanc(^s to the skin, giving to the ermine fur the appearance 
w e an‘ all familiar with. 


THE riNE-MARTEN. 


j)ine-marten, a species of weasel, obtains its name from 
]»ciiig found amid pine forests, and from its habit of climbing 
t]i(‘ ti'unks of pines in search of prey. It is a fierce and 
sav age creature, -choosing to live alone, away from the haunts 
of man. It is from eighteen to twenty inches in length — with 
a tail measuring about ten inches — ^and is covered mth long 


Imslij' hair. Moving without difficulty among the branches, 
it seizes many an unfortunate bird in its deadly gripe before 
its victim can take to flight — robbing also the nest of the eggs 
witliin it. .b"'* . ■ 


It is Euiope, as w'eU' 
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teetlij erecting its hair, arching its l>aclv, aiul liisMiu hk<‘ a 
cat. It forms its burrows in the ground, the female |»i<uliiciug 
a litter of from foui* to seven Like other aiiinials oi its 
tribe, it emits a j>eeuliar musky smell. 

IHE OTOEK. ^ 

In winter, along tlie steep banks of the froztii stnanis 
smooth and shining tracks maybe readily detected Tin \ 
are produced by ottei's, which have a curious habit of sliding 
downwards for their amusement —much as human bnniis ai«* 
accustomed to do in Canada in their toboggings I'o d. 
this, they lie on theii bellies, witli their fore-legs biiit ha* k 
wards, and giving tliemselves an impctn? with theii lund-l. 
down they glide, at a SAvift rate, upon the ice. Tins 
they will continue for some time, climbing up again to th« 
top of the bank, and repeating the jirocess over and over og.iin 
They aie also accustomed to pass through the woods fiom 
lake to lake, making a diiect track in th^ snow Tli* s<‘ 
tracks are easily known Then comes a broad trail as if 
made by a cart-wheel This is foimed by the animal tlimw- 
mg itself on its Ijelly, and thus sliding along Over the buifae< 
Ibr several yaids. These places are called otter ru]>s 

There are two species of otter in North America om* on 
the east, and the other on the Pacific slope— difletinu sliglitl} 
from each other. The former is considerably larger tluin that 
of the Old World, measuring, from the nose to the tij) of the 
tail, sometimes from four and a half to fivelfeetv* Like most 
otlier water animals, possesses two eorte of : the* one is 
long and dritnng, and of a rich brown colour, eamept on tlu^ 
throat, which is of a dusky white 5 the other is very fiiu* and 
soft, lying next the ekin, and t^erving to protect it from the 
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exti'(‘ni(‘.s of huat and cold. It lias excessively sharp, short 
tee til, wliicli enable it to hold fast^the fish, on which it chiefly 
fei ds Its body is elongated and much flattened, and the 
tail, wliic'l) is of great length, .is also flat and broad. The legs 
iuo short and |^ong, and so loosely jointed that it can turn 
tliem ill any dire^ion when swimming. " 

i]i(' liahitatiofis of otters are forme<I in the banks of rivers 




1^0 THE OTTEll. 

all sorts of fresli-water fish, such as trout, ]>eveli, ools, and 
suckers; and will also devour fi-o^s. Occasionally tli<‘v ina}’ 
he observed on a rocky ishd of some lone stream, aihe 

a banquet, or about to jdun^iT* into the water in clia.v<‘ of out 
of the finny tribe, wliich th^dr keen eyes detect swi mining’ by 
They are trapped, in Canada, ]>y ste«d traps, wliicli ;\rr sub- 
merired close to the bank below their "'ruhs/’ T!i<‘v mnki* a 
peculiar whistlmg sound, which the Indian can iiibtat»' per- 
fectly, and thus fi-equently induces them to approacli. Their 
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skins are manufactured into mutts and trimmings and caps, 
such as are usually «ivoiTi in winter by Canadians. 

An otter, when attacked, will defend itsdf lyith desperation, 
snapping furiously at the Indian, and then ahal5;ing its head 
violently as a dog does when destroying a rat Their bite is 
severe- — ^sufficient indeed In simp off a man's finger — and when 
once its jaws are closed^ no power is capable of making it 
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n linf|uisl) its grasp. The Canadians do not attempt to tame 
tlje otter; but the pei*severing Chinese not only contrive to 
doineNtieate the sj)ecies found in their country, but teach them 
to enpturo tish for their benefit 

* THE SKTTNK. 

Kambliiig amid the woods, even in the neighbourhood of 
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shower of a substance so hombly odious, that not only may 
we be blinded and sickened by the effluvium, but our clotlies 
will be made useless^ from the difficulty of getting ] id oi’ tlie 
odour. 

The creature is the skunk, and is about the size of a eat. 
It possesses short round ears, black chedjs, aiul a whitt^ 
stripe extending from the nose to the back. The r ])art 
of ^ the neck and the whole back are Irhite, dividend by a 
black line. * Below, it is black, m are the le^ ; and it has a 
full tail of coarse black hair, occasionally" tipped with whito 
Its legs are short, and it does not possess much activity. It.s 
feet are armed with claws, somewhat like those of the })adgor 

It api^ars; to use this horrid effluvium — ^whieh is gent rab^d 
in glands neai* the tail — as a means of defence. All othi i 
animals have a due horror of it Anything which it toiiclies 
is tainted: provisions are destiny ed; and cloth^, though ulleii 
washed, will retain the smell for many weeka . At one time 
this substance was used for medicinal purpases. The mode 
of defence bestowed on the skunk is somewhat similar to 
that employed by the cuttle-fish, which a dark liquor 

when pursued. Those who have once smdt thc hmi*ibly fetid 
odour of the skunk will not easily forget it : 


StOl kee^yll': ^ 4he lakes an<l skeai^, often fall 

in witli a ctjjpous habits,’ those just 
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tlioso of the pole-cat than the^ otter , while its tail does not 
possess the muscular power of the latter aniiiial. 

Like the otter, it lives upon tish and frogs, hnt will oc- 
casionally make a marauding expedition into poulti y-\ ards 
Its general colour is a dark reddish-brown, appvoacliin^' in 
some specimens almost to black on the head ; while tliere i^, 
a patch of white, varying in size, under 'the cliin It is 
trapped by the settlers both in self-defence and on account c)f 
its fur, which is of considerable value, and greatly n‘scnd»les 
sable — a good skin often fetching four or five dollars. 

o o 

MARSUPIALS, OR POUCHED ANIMALS : THE VIRGIVAN 

OR COMMON OPOSSUM. 

The opossum, with its prehensile tail, marsupial pouch, and 
cunning ways, stands alone for its singularity among all tin* 
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animals of the Ame^eeji continent Many’j^ -the tribe are 
found in South tot Ito Virginian. 'opossum, the 

size of a full-^^oiw^n eat, Is aU its The 

head add* body mdisnre IniAes ; and the 
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t‘nl, It is covered with a light gray hair of wool-like 

ssotiiuiss^ sliort on the face and body, but long on the legs. 
TIk' 1*as(‘ end of the tail is. thick and bl^k, and is covered 
small scales. So powerful is this member that the 
o|»c>ssum can hold on with it to the bough of a tree, ^id even 
when desperately wounded it does not let go. Its face is 
long and shaq^ened^ the mouth very determined, and aimed 
with numerous sharp teeth. It has tliin^ naked, round, and 
hhn kish ears, edged with a border of white. It has short 
l<*gs. the feet being armed wth claws, and the interior toes of 
the hind -feet are flat and rouiKh^]. 


It has the power of emitting a disagi'eeable odour when 
(diax'd or alamied. When pursued, it makes for the nearest 
iu ‘0 ; and should it discover the approach of a hunter and 
hi'' dogs when already up a tree, instead of taking to flight, 
it lic's close along the branch, endeavouring to ,hide itself 
W] len moving amidst the boughs, it swings itself from branch 
to branch by means of its tail; and it may be observed at 
times hanging down, with its eyes wide open, on the look-out 
for any birds whieh may incautiously alight bn the hough 
above, or pass within its grasp. 

It is very^To^bious, feeding on small quadrupeds and 


birds of all sorts^ while it does not disdain a 
brood of and mice, and bteedis and 

a variety of TinaWe to « in 

the forest, for itj- 

tion, make 

opossum 

climbs 
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fond, he will cJimb the tallest stems, and bite them aor(*ss 

^o as to bring the heavy ear to the ground. lie will als( 

— clamber to some Ijiniiei 

branch, and liau- down, 
in searcli of tlie fniit 

growmg on the ]>oii^li.> 
incaj^Wo of ]>earinL: ]ii> 
weight. 

' , The ' quali t y i < ^ r w 1 1 i eh 
he , Js chiefly iiotcd is 
.hiS; habit of fldgninL: 

deaflbi, , 'Si^qm-ntly he 
is brought to tlx ^ gj’onut], 
when there he lies, ev< l y 
•^limh evidently 

as (Jea4sie <Smi be. 'rij(' 
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aluiie Ity a it will content itself by .. scrambling up a 

trov. and \sitting quietly on a brancli, out of reacb> looking 
doNMi on its canine assailant with contempt it inns bark- 
iiig furiously l)elow it The opossum 4s thus .1^3 to be 
‘‘ tro(‘d : ' ajid befom long, the barking of -tho iiog IfihgB his 
ina-b 1 to tlie Spot, when th^ opossum lias: ib fly for. its life 
to tlie Idgliest ,!^ it can reach. It is easily captui^ed 
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The female opossum builds a warm nest of di'v l(\*ives and 
moss, sometimes in the hollow of a rotten tree, or lumeatli its 
wide-spreading roots. She has been known oct-ashaially to 
take possession of a squirrers nest; and at other timr.s, llial 
of the Florida rat. When her young — ^generally iliiitivn to 
fifteen appearing at a time — are born, they ai't‘ extu ne ly 
small — not an inch in length, including the tail — and woi-h- 

ing only four grains. After a couple of weeks or so, sIk^ plae<‘^ 

( 

tliem ill her pouch, when they grow in size ami stiMaii^ili, 
and in about four weeks may be seen with tlieir h(‘ad^ 
j>oked out surveying the world, into which they begin to 
wander at the end of five or >six we(jk>s. When tiist ]>o)ai. 
they are the most helpless of little creatures, being both draf 
and blind. 

The larger number of opossums, however, are to lx* found 
in South America, where we shall have an opportunity ol 
further examining them. 
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THE BALD OR WUITE-IIEADED EAGLE. 

JIE wliito-licaded eagie takes j)recedence among the 
feathered tribes of America,-— because he stands 
first in natural order, and has l>een selected by the 
people of the"" United States as their heraldic emblem. Their 
choice was, by-the-by, objected to by Benjamin Franklin, on 
rlie j)lea that it is a bird of bad moml character^ tod does 
not get his living honestly.” * There was justice in the re- 
mark, for the bald eagle is a determined robber, and a perfect 
tyrant. He is^ however, a magnificent bird, when seen with 
wings expanded, nearly eight feet from tip to tip— a hody 
three and a half feet in length — liis snowy wMte head and 
neck shining the, and hie laige^ 
open as he ^ 
ocean with 
rapid lligl^'&^e 
and escape? S 

ca2)tured, 
is soon 
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Tht‘ lOnmage of the bald eagle is of a dhocolate-bro\vii, 
iiicJiniiig to black abng the back, while the MU md upper 
tail-e( averts arc of the same white hue the head neck. 
He ainl bis mate build their nest in somife loftjr j^cee a a 
swamj> ; and repairii^, it eVeiy season, it b^pm^s of great 
Its ])ositroh:4svgoneral}y known by the p&psive odour 
mining from tho.nh?n& pf scattered around^ .which they 


]ia\<' It'i (lrop:^i|% thpi|’ predatory The nest is 

T(. uglily formed of, sticks, moss^ roo^ and tufts of grass. 
Tlir^ \‘oiiiineh00 m^k|hg additions to their nest early in 
ilir y(‘ar: and the^female deposite her eggs in January, and 
liaidii's tlie youiig middle of the foUoiying month. 
Ivnltb 'is as are,Vthe white-headed eaglet ex^hiMt gin-at 
parental affectipd, tending* their young as long as :they are 


] 1 . ] pi ( *ss andyiiJt%^%©d \\ nor will they fpisake thfm :,even 
.^liould the w their nest is built be surrounded 

liy ilauH-s. Amexkaii,naiut»lifl>;:!)afi§tj<^B8 seeing 

a ti'C'o cut-' Older to -obt^ 'an-, 
lifu-ciit 'daanoroTislif, 

witli di&eu|fe:b^^d^yto"^a5^^^ 




ill agony and despair, seeks by vai*ieJ niana'uvrtvs to elude 
the grasp of his cruel talons. Now it mounts, now doablt^s, 
and would willingly plunge into the stream, were it not pn.- 
vented by the eagle, who, knowing that by such n .stra(ag>‘m 
the swan might escape him, forces it to remain in the aii* by 
his attempts to strike it with his talons from hoiK'aili Tlu* 
swan has already become mnch weakened, and sln^ngtli 
fails at sight of the courage and s\riftncss of its aiita-onl-it. 
At one moment it seems about to escape, w^hcn the 
eagle strikes wdth his talons the under side of its w ing, and 
with an unresisted power forces the bird to fall in a .-hint- 
ing direction upon the nearest shore. Pouncing do^v jn\'aid>, 
the eagle is^ soon joined by bis mate, when they tnrn tin* 
body of the luckless swan upw'^ards, and tear it o}»eii vs itli 
their talons. 

Along all the coasts of NoHli America, as al^u at th(‘ 
moutlis of the chief rivers, the white-headed eagle is loin id 
watching for his prey. An instance is mentioned of one of 
these savage birds lieing entrapped, and falling a ^ietinl to 
his voracity. Having pursued a wild duck to a ])icce ot 
freshly-formed ice, he pitched upon it, and began teai ing his 
prey to" pieces, when the mass on which he stood ( oatiuuing 
to freeze, his feet became fixed in the ice, Haj'dtig vainly 
endeavoured with his powerful wings to rise in the air, lie 
ultimately perished miserably. 

THE WILD TURKEY. " y 

The wild tuilcey^ actodwrledged to be to r^est of game 
birds, ranges thrdng^cmt; of tlio,^)Qae^e temjKjrate 

portions inha- 
bitant of our p utters the 
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^aiuf runout sounds which it does in captivity This superb 
)>M(1 s about four fc(t in length Its plumage, banded 

w itli Ibu k i^luams \rith a gohlen biown hue, shot witli green, 
vn)]tt <nid }»Iuc Its head is somewliat small, and a portion 
»1 u ( k is (oveied witli a iiak(d waity bluisli skin, which 
ill wattles fioin the base of the bill, foniiing a long 
il<di\ piolubi lanee, with liaiis at the top 
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The iSrd in ttio States, is commonly known as Bubbling 
dock, and is called '' Ocicoocoo '' by the Indians. The 
female builds her nest in some diy, secluded spot, guarding 
11 caiefully, and never appioaohing it by the same path twice 
in successioa When first h^r yowg are festehed* teads 
them through the woods, hat 
Aftei a time she takes thean tO 
them in some seidud^d lspo| % 


ipetatm 

ail' time 
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tliey are frequently attacked by the lynxes, who upon 

fcliem, knocking them over with tlicir paws 



Tlie wild tuik( \ w nuh i 
to a great di&fanct, fiom tlio 
place of its butli ‘"A) out 
the beginning of On >1 ki tin 
male birds asseml>lt m tl< ( ks 
says Andubon, ‘ and ^llo^^ 
towards the rich ]M)ltoni Kni<b 
of the Ohio and ^h^^issi] | i 
The females advance 
each with its brood < ‘ \oh?i^ 
then about two-thiuK ^lown 
oi in imion with otlu i 
families, fojming paitn^ ( ,i u 
amounting to sc\Mit\ <i 
( iglity individuals— shuiiiiiji^ 
ilic uH cocks, who, whni tlu 
3 "oui]g birds have alt aim 1 
this size, will 6ght with ui<l 
often destroy them b) le- 
{>eated blows tin 1u ul 
When they come upon a 1 1 \ u 
they betake thcm•^clv^^ to 
the highest mineneo, and ofu n 
i^malq, there ^ ivhoh ddj , 1< i 
the purf>OSier’'of exultation it 
WOtdd scei% males gold)!- 


calling, a^inaking much 
as ^ thexr emt^ge to a ]Titch 

befitting the when itl}„#*ound is quiet 
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tile wliole jiarty mount to the tops of the .moat lofty trees, 
u lit jicc, at a sighil-*-consisting of u single :e|uefc^given by 
tlie Ic ailt r, the flock takes flight for the opposite shore. On 
I’f^aehiiig it, after a broad stream, jOiey a^ppeai' totally 

l>r\vil(lcivd, and fafi' a' to tlu3 hunter, ^hi^ is on the 
w.nt(‘]i f«)r tliem . with his dogs/ « ' ^ 


ME OeaUATED TURKEY. ^ V ^ - 
A still more of tmrkey than f the one 

just doscribed It may be distinguished 

I'roia the eotiOLmon turkey by the eye-like marte on the tail 
ami upjicT wingHSOVerts. The naked skin of^ t|teAhead and 
iirek, t(K), is a dMcate violet-UUe, eOver^i?^%^rili numerous 
I n il-looking kinptja arranged in a cliister npim- 1|§ ;^own. 


Tliis is of a buff-orange, while there ffi, a 1 ^w.>i$f sipjfl 
iiiinks over the and others s<»ttei^ 

Tlie w attle J^lrom the nfeck'fe of a at -the 

ti|) Tlie ifeg-coverts >are of 8 '”^)Si''i^i|^tit,’,-the 

fiH't and leg 8 'fe^^r'hfi_hi\'teke--'eoIb\if.'-,:;Ik’fe*^||||^|p|ter 
than tlie 
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the body white, marked with a number of transverse wa^’v 
lines. 

It is especially esteemed at table — and those v'lio have 
eaten it at the hospitable boards of Americans will acknow- 
ledge its excellence,* thougli when, on several occasions, some 
braces of these birds have been sent to England, tli*‘v hav(‘ 
fiiiled to elicit the admiration due to their merits- iji con- 
sequence, it is said, of not being accompanied by an American 
cook. 

THE SUMMER BUCK. 

The most beautiful of the duck tribe wliich visits the 
States is the summer or tree duck of Carolina, It boars a 
strong resmnblance in })lumage and habits to the C(‘lo brat ed 
mandai'in duck of China. The birds are found ]>erching on 
the branches of trees overhanging ponds and streanw a 
habit not usual in the duck tribe— where they may l»c sooie 
generally a couple together, the male in his superb gannent.s 
of gi*een, purple, chestnut, and white, contrasting with the 
homely plumage of his mate. 

THE PINNATED GRpUSE, OE PUAlEjlE HEN. 

On the open '^ban'ens,” where a few tufts of stunted Inuisli- 
wood are alone found, the remarkable pinnated grouse may bo 
seen in great numbers ninning'over the ground. Their backs 
are mottled with black, white, and che^tnut-hrown ; and the 
male has two finely ornamented feathers on the neck, streakc<l 
with black and brown It has also a slight crest on the 
head, of oiange colour, hanging over each eye in a semicirculai 
form ; and naked appendage, which hajig from each 

side of the neck, and can be fflled at the will 6f: the bird by 
air, so iliat when puffed out they are like two small jmllow 
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oranges. As the breeding-season approaches the males appear, 
iittej ing strange cries, puffing out these wattles, ruffling their 
tr;ith(‘rs, and erecting their neck-tufts, as if wishing to appear 
to til e “greatest advantage before their mates. They occasion- 
ally engage in combats with each other, but their encounters 
aiv, not often of a bloody description. 

They form their nests rudely of grass and leaves, under the 
•^heltor of a bush or thick tuft of long grass. The hen lays 


about fifteen eggs of a brownish- white colour. 

Tlu‘ most remarkable feature in the history of these birds 
In the way in which they assemble, as winter approaches, in 
\ast numbers, to obtain protection from the biting force of 
tlu' north-west winds which sweep over the Missouri country, 
by huddling close together. 

As evening draws near,” says Mr. Webber, who has 
observed their habits, ‘'they approach the spot they have 
Jixed on, in the usual manner, by short flights, with none of 
that whirring of things for which they are noted when sud- 
d(.‘nly i)ut up ; but they make ample amends for their previous 
silence when they arrive.^ Froifa the pigeon-roost there is a 
continuous roar, caused by tlie restless shifting of the birds, 
and sounds of impatient struggKng, which can be distinctly 
lieai'd for seveM iailes. The numbers collected are incal- 
culably immense, .since the space occupi^ exteii<is k^metimes 


for a mile in length, with a breadth detemined by^'^e c^- 
acter of the.g^iiiid;. ’T^'-noise begbia 
after dark..' now 


night, nestl^,as;^<dose 
his breast turn^ to the ’ 
prevailing. This aeen^ is^ 
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THE RUFFED GROUSE. 


with their dark backs. At this time they may be killed hy 
cart-loads, as only those in the immediate Beighbourliood of 
the slain are apparently disturbed. They rise to the height 
of a few feet, with a stupified and fluttering,, and 

plunge into the snow within a short distance, where tliey are 
easily taken by the hand. They will, if disturhtMl when 
they first amve at a resting-place, change it; but atbr tlie 
heavy snows have fallen, they are not easily driven a\^'ay hy 
any degree of persecution. By melting the -snow with tluj 
heat of their bodies, and by trampling it down, they then 
form a kind of sheltering-yard, the outside w^ls of which 
defend them against the winds.” 

They have, besides human foes, numbei|^ ^emies among 
the foxes; wolves, hawks, and other birda The fecundity oi* 
the sundvors, ’however, keeps pace with the many fatalities to 
which th§y are liable. , 

THE RUFFED GROUSE, OR AMERICAN PHEASANT. 

'' This elegant species,” writes Wilson, is known througli- 
out North America. Its favourite i^hices of rasort are high 
mountains, covered with the balsam-pine and hemlock.” It 
prefers the woods—being seldom or never fon^ m open plains. 
They are soUtaiy b^ds ; . generally being/^ coveys of 
four or five, and often singly, or in; paii:^ i < 

Xhe steanger. wandering through the forest is Surprised to 
hear a pepdiar #und, veiy similar to pisc^l^d by strik- 
ing ox-bl^ders; '^gether,r: louder. 

It ia^ cau^d ^ou^/^ho, himself by 

bring sportsman 

tail, 
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and iTiflatrs his whole body something in the maimer of tlie 
turkoy-eock, strutting and wheeling about with great stateli- 
ocss. After a few niaii(Bim*es of this kind he be^ns to stnkc 
\vdtli Ills stiffened /wings, in short and quick strokes, which 
Ik come more and mc^ rapid, till they run into each other. 
Tlif' s(nind then resembles the rumbling of distant thunder, 
dyiu/ nw'ay gradually on the ear. 

hen is an affectionate mother, and takes every means, 
Avlicii a stranger approaches her nest, to lead him away from 
the spot. 

A Vi J son describe observing a hen-pheasant depart from this 
custom. He came suddenly upon one with a young 
bird in her company. The mother fluttered before him for 
a sliort time, when suddenly darting towards the young 
slie seized it in her bill, and flew off* along the surface 
(d the ground through the woods^ with great steadiness and 
T<npiJity, till she was beyond his sight, leaving him in much 
suiprise at the mWdent, He searched round, but could find 
no other birdk - " - 'f 

Here was a striking instance of something more than 
blind instfeficirV--^ the ad<^tion of the most ' simple and 
effectual Reservation of her solife^ ^ung One 


brown and 
or tufts, 
black, 
the tail is 
Another 
inhabits 
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PASSENGKIl-PIGEOXS. 

Flights of locusts ai-e often seen passing throngli tli(‘ air, 
like vast cFouds, obscuring tlie sky. Tlie passenger-pigeon of 
America appeai-s in almost equal numbers. The accounts of 
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their vast fiighta.wouIdhe incrediUe,.'vrere they not thoroughly 
well 'authenticate - 

They are beautiful Hrda ; tiie , inalas, being a^ut sixteen 
inches in lengtli, females J^i^ily smalls, and usually of 
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Jess attractive plumage. The head, part of the neck, and 
chin of the male bird, are of a slaty-blue colour ; the lower 
portions being also of a slate colour, banded with gold, green, 
and purplish-crimson, changing as the bird moves here and 
there. Reddish-hazel feathers cover the throat and breast, 
w liile the upj)er tail-coverts and back are of a dark slaty-blue. 
The'i]* other feathers are black, edged with white ; and the 
lov er ])mt of the bre^t ’and abdomen are purplish-red and 
wliito The beak is black, and the eyes of a fiery orange 
liue, with a naked space round them of purplish-red. 

Its chief food is the beech-mast ; but it also lives on acorns, 
iind grain of all soi*ts — especially rice. It is calculated that 
( ach bird eats half a pint of food in the day ; arid when we 
j\ collect their numbers, w^e may conceive what an immense 
anioimt must be consumed. 


The female hatches only one bird at a time, in a nest 
slightly made of a few twigs, loosely woven into a soi’t of 
platform. Upwards of one hundred nests have been found in 
one tree, with a single egg in each of them ; but there are 
probably two or three broods in the season. In a short time 
the young become very plump, and so fat, that they are 
occasionally melted down for the sake of their fat alone. 


They choose particulai’ places for roosting — generally amid a 
grove of the oldest and largest trees in the neighbourhood. 

Wilson, Audubon, and other naturalists^ give us vivid de- 
scriptions of the enormous flights of these birda, Uet tts ^tch 


with Audubto in the neighbourhood of one ; of t&ir.: etoious 
roosting-pl|e^, We mw catch 


moving with steadiheiS^-'«^ 


of gunshot, in;^everal 
right to left, 




li out 
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procession extends, teeming everywhere, equally c^o^^ Jod. An 
hour passes, and they rather increase in nuiubei's and rapidity 
of flight. The leaders of this vast body sometimes vary their 



cour^ now ^ latge band of mom ikm a mile in 

diamet^ , thom b«^in4 tmdil|jEbo^xaot route of their j^re- 
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dccesi:.ui\s. Now tliey once more change theii* direction — the 
column 1 becoming an; immense sweeping the heayejis in 

one vast and infinitely 
extended line. Sud- 
denly a hawk inak!^ 


a sweep on 
Cilia 1 - part of the^col- 
ninn, when sdmost as ^ 
([uick as lightning tJiat 
paj't shoots down- 
wards out of the coni- 
moll track ; ’ but soon 
atiain risings, advances 
at the same, rate as 
before. 

We will mm: 
on towards ’ 
breeding 

forest on tfee ■ 
of the GiSein’\-]&iver' 
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arc knocked down by men with long poles. Some j)laet‘ pots 
of sulphur under the trees ; others ai’e provided with torches 
of pine-knots ; and the rest have guns. The birds continue, to 
pour in. The tiros are lighted ; and a magnificent, as well 
as almost tenitying, sight presents itself The pigeons arrive 
by thousands^ alighting eveiy where, one above another, till 
solid masses, as large as hogsheads, are formed on the branclu^s 
all around. Here and there the j>erches^ give way v ith a 
crash, and falling to the ground, destroy hundreds of the 
birds beneath, forcing down the dense gi'oups with whicli 
every stick is loaded. The pigeons continue coming, and it 
is past midnight before there is any sign of a decrea.se in their 
numbers. The gTound in all directions is strewed with 
branches broken by the weight of the birds which have 
pitched on them. By sumise, the enormous multitude havp 
taken their departure, while wolves, foxes, and other animal's 
who had assembled to feast on the bodies of the slain, arc 
seen sneaking off! 

Audubon describes the flight of one of these almost solid 
masses of birds pursued by a hawk ; now darting compactly 
in undulating and angular lines, now descending close to the 
earth, and with inconceivable velocity mounting ]>eipcndicu- 
larly, so as to resemble a vast column, and then wheeling and 
twisting within their continued lines, resembling the coils of a 
gigantic serpent. Their assemblages greatly suipass in num- 
bers those of the pinnated gi-ouse already described. 

HUMMING-BIBDS. 

A considerable number of tliese gem-like . members of the 
feathered tribe make their appearance in summer, even as fax 
noi-th^ as, Canada^ and ok the of the hills rising out of 
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“ Fcn'tile within sight of Lake Winnipeg, — a region 

\A'Iicre snow covers the ground for so many months in the 
y('ar. The most common, as well as the most beautiful, 
species of these minute birds, is the ruby-throated humming- 
Itird — a name given to it on account of the delicate metallic 
feathn-s which glow with ruby lusti'e on its throat, gleaming 
in tlio sunshine like gems of living tire. From the tip of the 
bill to tliat of ti^e tail it measures about three and a half 
inches. The belly is green, and the upper part of the neck, 
hack, and wing-covei’ts, are of a resplendent and varied green 
and gold. The breast and lower pai*ts are white, the wings 
])urplisli-brown, and the tail partly of the same eolour, with 
the two middle tail-feathers of vivid green. 

In the warm climate of the more southern ‘ States, the 
beautiful little ruby-throat is found throughout the winter; 
and as the summer draws on, the heat in the northern States 
suiting its delicate constitution, it migiates in large flocks, 
appearing in the middle States towards the end of April 
Tiny as they are, they pass through the air at a rapid late, 
an 1 may be seen moving in long undulations, now rising for 
some distance at an angle of- about forty degrees, then falling 
in a curve. vTheiy long flights are performed at night, it is 
supposed, as they are found feeding leisurely at all times of the 
day. Small as they are, from their rapid flight and meteor- 
like movements they do not fear the largest birds of prey ; 
for even should the lordly eagle yenture hiito their dop^ins, 
the tiny features will attack him without fimr ^ 
been seen ^rohed on the head of 
pecking furiously 

bird, who fieW rid 

himself of his tiny assa|liKl|.;4 ' 
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K ^'A^f As they fly, the ruby featliei^ ol tin ii 

throats may be seen changing, accoulm^ 
light, jiow into a greonivsh gold 
colour, now into a deep brown, again to 
flash forth with the brilliancy of precious gnus. 
Often they may be observed flying round the deep, 
cup-shaped calix of the scarlet tinnnpet-flowd 
which with its rich foliage clings in flustu^ 
round the gnarled stem of some witheiod oak, 
clothing it with a verdure not its own Into 
these deep and capacious tubes the ruby 4 hr oat 
m with its long bill, probes, and di^ws foidli eithei 

^ the sweets it produces, or picks up the multitude 
, of flies entangled in the nectar. 

Although the ruby-throat ventures thus Im 
north, it is very susceptiUe of cold, and returns 
"soutb'ward immediately the summer green of the 
"" forest gjyes place to the golden tk# autumn 

B — j jBmve and high-spirited as is th© Tittle bird, it is 

easily tamed ; md Mr. Webber, the natandiat, after many at- 
tempts, succeeded in seearing ssymnl of the species. The first 
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he (‘iuiglit did not flutter^ or make the least attempt to escape, 
hot iciiicained ([uietly in his hantf; and he saw, when he opened 
it, iht^ minute creature lying on his palm, perfectly motion- 
less. ieiouing most skilfully to he dead; indeed, actually play- 
ing “ For some time he watched, it. with hreath- 

!<‘s< ciniosity, when he saw it gradually open its bright little 
r\ ‘'s It) ascertain whether the way was clear, and then close 
tlK'iii slowly as it.^^iught his glance upon it. When a mix- 
tuiT of sugar, water, and honey was brought, and a drop 
placed on tlie point of its hill, it came very suddenly to life, 
and in* a moment was on ’its legs, drinking with eager gusto 
ol‘ tli<i refreshing draught from a silver tea-spoon. 

Tlic nest of the ruby-throat is of a most delicate nature ; 
( xterual parts being formed of a little gray licben found on 
(In* laanches of Ihe trees, glued together by the saliva of the 
bird, and neatly arranged round the whole of the nest, as well 
to some distance from the spot where it is attached to the 
] n and I or stem itscK The interior is lined with a cottony sub- 
staiKu^ ; and the inneiniost, with the silky fibres oh^ned from 
variou*^ plants. Within this little nest the female bumaning- 
bird la^^s two white and nemdy oval eggs -generally raising 


two broods iii^ithe Reason. In one week,, ^ys Audubon, the 
\ Cling are reaK^ ,0 fly, hut axe fed by the parents for fi^dy 
another week. , ibceive thjOT-^^^ direct ficbin of 

thei r rand 

pigeons. 
to provide 
broods, and;, 
as I have 
resort to a j 
bird was to*- 
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The plumage of the female is iu most respects like that of 
the male, except that she is not possessed of tlie brilliant 
feathers on the throat which especially distinguish him. 

Although there are several other species of lunnming-birds 
which live permanently in the Southern States of tljii Union, 
or migrate northward in summer, we cannot now inspect them 
We shall have, however, many opportunities of examining a 
number of the species when we come to visit South AiiKnh'a. 
Although the number of birds and the vai'iety of th(‘ir ^pecies 
inhabiting North America is very great, exc<5pt those avc lia\'e 
mentioned, they do not in general possess any ver}^ inic ivst- 
ing peculiarity, which might tempt us to linger longer auiongM 
them, and we will therefore wander on and inspt^ct some (»f 
the curious reptiles which inhabit various parts of the Ameri- 
can States and Canada 


THE COW-BIRD. 

The well-known spring visitor to the woods of England, — 
the cuckoo, — is undoubtedly destitute of family affection, 
are others of its relatives ; but this is not the case with 
the whole tribe. As the spring advances, from the sylvan 
glades of Pennsylvania a curious note, constantly repeated, is 
heard, resembling the word ‘‘ cow-cow.” It is the note of a 
bird, and from the sound it resembles it is generally known as 
the cow-bird.” It is also called the yellow-billed cuckoo.” 
It is iu no respect behind any of its neighbours of the grove in 
conjugal and parental affection, for it builds its nest, hatches 
its own eggs, and rears its own young, Wilson assui’es us. It 
is about a foot iU length, clothed in a dark drab suit with a 
silken greeaiish gi<m A ruddy cinnamon tints the quill- 
feathers of the wings; and the tail consiste partly of black 
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tHdtlievs with white, the two outer ones being of the 

sioiiir tini as tlio i)ack The under surface is a pure ^\hite. 
It has a long eur\ed bill of a grayish-black above, and } ellov 
b( lu \i\\ The feniali* diftei's from the male in having the 
cc litinl tail-feathers of a drab colour, while the under part of 
liM bo<l> IS of a grayish tinge. 

l]ail> in the spring the males fiequently engage in desperate 
li.it l1« s After these contests are decided, the couples, pairing, 
lK‘^in ] mil ding their nests, generally among the horizontal 
bMiuhes of an apple-tree. It is roughly formed of sticks 
and t\\igs On this bed the eggs, three or four in number, 
of a uniform greenish-blue, arc placed. Wliile the female is 
-*ittini', the male is generally not far off, and gives the alarm 
h\ ln>, not(‘s should any j)eisoii approach. The female sits 
^>0 (lose* that ^ho may almost be reached by the hand, and 
tlun suddenly precipitab'S hoi-self to the ground, feigning 
lane n< ss - to draw away the intruder from the spot — fluttering 
h( 1 vings, and tumlding over in the manner of a partridge, 
\v(^odeo(k, and some other birds. Both parents unite in 
(•ollecting food for the young. Tliis consists, for the most 
])art, of caterpillars, particularly such as infest apple-trees 
They are accused, and with some justice, of sucking the eggs 
of other birds, — like the crow, blue jay, and other pillagers. 
They also occasionally eat various"^ kinds of berries ; but from 
the circumstance of their destroying- numbers of -very noxious 
larvje, they prove themselves the friend pf the fiaraner> and 
ai e well deserving of his protection. 

THE BLUB-BIBR t ‘ 

While the robin t«dbre46t bheers niifa ^^jilpyL'dictHng 
wint/er with its soi^, the Taeaattftil 
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the same office with its rich sweet notes to the inhahitnnts of 
the United States; arriving froin Mexico, and still fintliei ufi 
rej;ions, as soon as the first signs of approatlno^ 
appear — even befoi'e the snow has melted away Asst)L*i.nni_i 
fearlessly with human lacings, it holds the same ])laee in tiu ii 
allections as the robin. 

It is about seven inches long — a rich azure-blue 
the whole upper 'suiface of the head and neck, while ilh (jnill 
feathers of the wing and tail are jet-black. Tie tin oat 
breast, and sides are of a ruddy chestnut, the lowf^i poi iion of 
the body being white. It builds its nest in the hollow ot a 
decayed tree, sheltered from the vain and cold, and tlniv 
deposits from four to six eggs at a time, generally reni in.^ two 
and sometimes three broods in the season. Its food con^wts 
chiefly of spiders and small worms, and soft fenits and sf « 

It is a hardy little bird, and makes its way thiou^li ail 
parts of the United States; sometimes, indeed, lemainniL; 
through the whole winter, when it takes shelter in sotim waim 
hollow beneath the snow, from whence, when the muj sin jus 
forth, it comes out to enjoy its warmth, and to sing a flwv 
cheerful notes. It is especially interesting to watcli it take 
care of its nest and young ; perching |iear them and singing 
merrily, occasionally fl^ymg off to procure a caterpillar foi tlndr 
gaping mouths 

So confiding is ihe blue-^bird^ that when a box with a hole 
in it is arranged in some convenient situation near a house, 
it will, at once take possession, building its nest in it, and 
never felling to utter its sweet music in aclpiowiedgment of 
the boon. « ^ 

THE SNOW-BIXP. 

As tbe C0I4 <winlw approafebes/lsrge flocks of little birds 
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aljout six inches in length, with snow-white breasts and slaty- 
brown or blue backs, make their appearance in the neighbour- 
hood of villages and farm-houses; sometimes, indeed, coming 
into towns as familiarly as sparrows. Their habits are very 
like those of sparrows ; and when the snow deepens, the}' 
mix with tlvem, searching together for the seeds in the sheltered 
corners of tlie fields, and along the borders of creeks and fences. 

Tlu y differ from the sOow-bunting of the far north, with 
which they must not be confounded. In the summer they 
ujake their way to the northern regions in large flocks, and 
build their nests together, being of a very sociable disposition. 


THE CAROLINA PARROT. 


Wliile viewing the birds of North America, we cannot pass 
by the w ell-known, handsome Carolina parrot, which is, not- 
withstanding its common name, a species of macaw. Large 
numbers of these beautiful birds are seen winging* their way 
jji compact bodies through the Southern States^ flying with 
great rapidity and ; viittering a loud outrageous scre^, not 
unlike that of the redr^l^aded woodpecker. Sometimes, their 


flight is in a ;^ect lin@> but gaierally they perfoim a variety 
of elegant meandem m theiT"^ tibfough 

the air. be i^en large sj^- 

more-trees, j^^^,,^hoIlow 'tTmite./of; 'which, 


the branch^^^'‘^ ' 
together, 
iiig fast 
and they 
necks, and 
Their 
forehead 


more 
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aliglit-ed or\ the trees immediately above, keeping up a con- 
stant conversation with the prisoner. One of these was 
wounded and captured. Poll evinced the greatest pleasure 
on meeting with this new companion. She crept close up to 
it, chattering in a low tone of voice, as if sympathizing in its 
misfortune, scratching its 
head and neck witli her 
hill— at night, both nest- 
ling as closely as possible 
to (‘ach othei', sometimes 
Poll’s bead being thrust 
auK.mgst the plumage of > 
the other. The stranger, ' 
h<»wever, died, and Poll 
a]»pt'ared n‘stless and in- 
consolabh- ibr seveiul days. 

On a kx.hing-giass, how- 
ever, being procured, the 
instant she perceived her 
image all her former fond- nest of the Carolina pa rrot. 

jK .ss .seemed to return, so that she could scai’cely absent herself 
1‘rom it for a mninent. It was evident she was completely de- 
ceiv(Ml. Often when evening dre^ on, as also during the day, 
she laid her head close to that of the image in the ^^&i^ aad 
began to dose great comppfelc and 
On another several of !these bi«% 

when the/v^^ 0 ^’'dpcK Ifwept ji|pidly; 
cc)mpanionsi^;^a4''s^t^^-^B a 
them. 
away, 

manifest signs of *' 
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THE CAEOLISA PAKKOT. 


They render the fainier great service, by eating the cockie- 
buis which grow on the rich alluvial soil of Carolina. This 
jn-ickly fruit is apt to conic off on the wool of the sheeji, 
which, in some places, it almost completely destroys. The 
bird also lives on the heech-nut and seeds of the cypress. 
The head — with the brains-— and intestines of the Carolina 
parrot are said4o be poisonous to eat ; but hov far such is the 
case seems to be a matter of doubt. 

Its chief abode is along tihe ^ores of the Mississipja, and 
it reaches the neighbonrhood of Lake Michigan ; but eastward 
of the Alleghany Mountains it is seldom met with further 
north than the State of lilaryland. Far more hardy than the 
generality of the panot tnbe, a flock has been seen facinir a 
snow-stoim along the banks of the Ohia 



CHAPTER IX. 

REPTILES. 


TORTOISES ; ^THE LETTERED TERRAPIN. 

A KING the reptiles in their ndtural order, we must 
Ix'gin with the tortoises There is a group of these 
slow-moving reptiles called terrapins in North 
One of the most common is the lettered terrapin, 
w Inch inhabits rivers, lakes, and even marshes, where “it lives 
on iiogs and worms. It is especially detested ly the angler, 
a- it is apt to take hold of his bait, and when he expects to 
sec a fine fish at the end of his Ime, he finds that a little 
toitoise haerhold of it. 

The back 19 of a dark brown, the edges being ornamented 
\\ itli scarlet miuks, like some Rustem alphabet in firrin. 



aSBE CHICKEN TORTOBH 
Laige these litilR 

length, ar^'ReesaJwiildng'togeihe^^^ 
borders of'^^pSs .piirtaigiSv* 
them, when 0 ^ ol , ^ 
water They swim wi® 
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THE BOX TOIirOIsE. 


at a rapid rate, bearing a strong resemblance to wat(‘r-siiake^. 
The creature takes its name from the similarity of its flesli 
to that of a chicken. It is consequently in great requisition 
as food 

THE SAXT-WATEE TEEfeAPlN. 

Another species — ^the salt-water terrapin — olives in the salt 
marshes and ponds. It is brown above, and generally yellow 
below — -the lower jaw furnished with a sort of hook The 
sides of the head are wliite, sprinkled with black spots. 

THE BOX TORTOISE. 

The peculiarity of this creature is that it can draw its 
head within its shell, so that, as few creatures wouhl wish to 
swallow such a morsel whole, it has no enemy except man to 
fear. It might, to be sure, run the risk of being cairied otf 
by an eagle and let drop on a hard rock, if the savage king 
of birds, ever does perform such a feat; but though stoiles 
are frequently told of his doing so, their truth is gr(‘atl} 
doubted. 

The box tortoise lives on shore among the pine-foi(*st 
lands, away from water, to which it seems to have an es^jecial 
dislike. It is frequently called, therefore, the pine terrapin 
It is one of the smallest of its tribe — being little more than 
six inches long — and varies very greatly in its colour. Its 
head is remarkable for having a* somewhat broad hook at the 
end of the upper jaw — the lower jaw being slightly hooked. 

THE MUD TORTOISE. 

Hie mud tortoise is smaller than the being scarcelj^ 
four iuK^es in length. It can, however, move with consider- 
able speed, and is seen floundering about in the ponds and 
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muddy places, where it searches for aquatic insects, and 
sometimes even fish, on which it lives It also vexes the 
an^dcT hy taking hold of his hook, and remaining so quiet]} 
sucking m the bait, that only when he hauls it up, and the 
ioitois( begins to pull and kick violently about, does he dis- 
co\ti his mistake 

It IS lernaikablo for exuding a strong musky odour, from 
which circumstance it has obtained the name of “stink^pot ” 

THE ALLIGATOR TP.RRVPIN 

This giant of its tube, fiom the gi'eat likeness it beais to 
thf alligator, has appiopriately been called after the huge 
sani icin It has a large head covered with a hard wrinkled 
'-Ivin ami a long thick neck, ovei \^hich are scattered a num- 
1k i of piojccting tubercles On the shell of the adult animal 
tli( le is a depression along the centre, which leaves a sort of 
keel on each side of the cential line 

The cieature is exccedingl} voracious, feeding on fish, 
M])tiles, 01 any animal substance It generally inhabits stag- 
nant pools or sluggish streams, living mostly at the bottom 
Occasionally, however, it rises to the surface, and elevating 
the tip of its pointed snout above the water, floats along 
with the current. Sometinies, indeed, it latids, and makes its 
way to some distance from the river ; but its motions are very 
awkwaid, not a little resembling those of the alligator. 

A considerable number aie taken by ^rong hoqks, ismd, as 
tlie- flesh is esteemed for food, are sold in the madeet. 

THE WmtA , ^ . 

Although ^0 kudi-hamed crealQa;8 ^ tiie 

snapping turtle, the aniimal to 
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a])plies ib a very different cieature Its othei is the 

tieice trionyx 

It belongs to the family of tortoises, populaily lalltd soft 
turtles Its flattened head is rather ^val, with lioin\ |a^\s 
and hanging fleshy lips, the mouth lengthened into a c>lmdiical 
snout It has an extremely long neck, which it can contiact 
at will ; &hort, wide feet , and toes connected by stiong w t b'- 
It is the most savage and formidable of its tiib( 
terribly destructive, not only among fish, but smallei (|u uh u 
pcds, birds, and reptiles, which it can capture Foi tln^ 
object it lies in wait till they come down to diink, oi td] 
some water-fowl flies too close to its haunt It is sai<l « 
to capture and oat young alligatois 

Though devoming so many other creatures, the sna]>pin^ 
turtle is often eaten himself, toeing hooked and diawn (^n 
shore by the fishermen. It fights, on such occasions, and 
struggles ferociously, darting its head here and thoio, cn 
deavouring to Beize the hands of its captors with its forimdabli 
jaws 

It possesses extraoi dinary tenacity of life j and even attei 
the head is cut off, the body, it is asserted, will -crawl foi a 
short way over the ground* 

m * 

IJZAEDS; — ^THE SIX-LINED TAIUGUIlfA. 

We find several lizards in various paits of America — 
the greatel ntunher in the Southern Statea. * The first we meet 
wiih is tibe ^-lined taragoina, beltmging to' the family ol 
tegnesinB, are lemarkaMe for the naatay-sided shields 

which |he donl^^ollw tm the throat. 

This dataller iSiaa the *W)ttof its family — 

being OBi^ altOCdi leng^-— of a darkish green 
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01 blown colour, with six narrow yellow stieaks along its 
bo<ly, out of ^hich on each side reaches fiom the eye to the 
innldle of the tail. The lower |>art is of a sUvery ^\liitt hut, 
^vith a bluish tinge iixj|pnie parts 

Tt IS an excessively lively, active animai, living in dit and 
sandj ] daces, where it may he found searching for insects 
As it IS very timid^ it takes to flight at the slightest sound, 
and IS not easily caught 


THE GLASS SKAKE. - 


\s the spring comes on, and the warm sun bursts forth, a 
toiinidable snake-like creature, nearly thiee feet in length, is 
oftui sefii frequenting the plantations of the sweet potato, oi 
( nh d up beneath the roots of an old tiee ; its keen eye 
watching for any small reptile or insect which may be passing 
The head is smaH in pi^oportion to the body, and of a pyramidal 
loiin — mottled at the sides with black and gieen, the jaws 
cdge<l with yellw* abdomen is bright yellow; and the 
n]>poi jiart of the ear |s marked with numerous lines of black, 
gieen, and ye&ow. 

Altogether^ it has a very venomous look about it ; but is 
truly one of -{fie moA harmless of features, not being a snake 
at all, though It by the name of the ^la®s snake. It is 
in 1 eality a though— -not ha^g the vesMge of Bmbs — 


it is appropnatfi^oedled the It 

eyelids ; and ^ toi^e is not sheathed fbt 
case with 
to^ open its 


ffi^ei, 

fc the 
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arising from tiro muscles being articulated quite through the 
vertebra?. If struck with a switch, the body is easily broken 
ill two or more parts. Sometimes, indeed, the creatui'e breaks 
off its own tail, by a remarkable habit it possesses of con- 
tracting the muscles with gTcat force. The common Englisli 

blind-worm breaks to jiieces in a similar manner. 

♦ 

THE ANOLIS. 

Among the true*lizai-ds is a pretty little creature known as 
the green Carolina anolis. It is especially daring ; not only 
refusing to run away at the approach of man, but will ent(‘r 

houses, and run about tin; 
room in search of flies. It is 
veiy active, climbing trees, and 
leaping, from branch to br^ncOi 
in its search for insects, of 
which it destroys great num- 
bers. It is about seven inches 
long — mostly of a beautiful 
green above, with white bo- 
low ; and it has a white 
throat-pouch,' which generally appears wfth a few bars of red 
upon it, but when inflated the colour spreads over the whole 
surface. 

Mr. Gosse describes one which he saw running about among 
the branches of a sassafras, just as it had seized a grasshopper. 
He caught the creature, which was then of a green hue ; but, 
on placing it on an old log, the colour changed to a brownish- 
black; He told> that if placed on a green leaf it would 
again fame,, after remaining in the 

sunshine, :it eh^iged oiiipe mbie to green. Again it became 
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almost Llack ; and shutting it up in a desk, after half an hour 
lie was no less surprised than delighted to see the lizard of a 
brilliant green, the line down the back only being blackish. 

- When the animal is excited, the pouch, swelling out, be- 
comes of a crimson colour. It is covered with excessively 
small — scarcely perceptible — scales. 

These little creatures are at times very quan'elsome, and 
wiU fight togetlier, frequently both the combatants losing their 
tails ill the contest ; while their pouches swell out as they 
leap at each other and struggle furiously. 

THE CROWNED TAPAYAXIN. 

Tliis is the scientific name of a creature generally known 
under the title of the homed-toad, though really a lizard. 
Its liead is of a light brown, marked with dark spots, 
the under paiii lieing of a dull yellow ; and is ^armed with 
long conical spines, set round the edge and pointing back- 
wards. The back is covered with shorter ^and stouter spines, 
ul‘ a triangular shape, extending to the veiy point of the tail — 
also armed with a strong row of spines, which gives it a com- 
pletely toothed appe/arance. The colour of this curiously- 
covered back4s gray, with irregTilar bands of chestnut-brown 
across it : , 

Formidable as it looks, it is not only harmless, but never 
retaliates when attacked, and frernaiM perf^tly when 

taken in the hand It is als(f easily tanked to 

know its own^, and to take food 
little red ants, , tfapughdt eats, 
insects. Fi^m 

sitting, it baa in a33: of 

the homed-toad. 
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SNAKES : — THE RATTLESNAKE. 

Throughout North America there no small numher and 
variety of venomous snakes. The rattlesnakes are j^erhaps 
the most numerous, frequenting all parts of the eouniry, 
though they generally ' keep to the uninhabited })ortions. 
They ai'e found on the northem shores of Lake Suj^rrior — 
though the ground is covered for several months in the year 
with snow — and often app^ in the regions to the wt\st, in 
the same latitude, up to the Rocky Mountains. Thoy w(ml<l 
render some districts uninhabitable, were it not for tlio sig]iai- 
giving mttles with which they are armed. Even quadrupt'ds 
are alarmed at the sound, and endeavour to make their esca])e 
from them ; and horses,, it is said, lately arrived from Euro])e, 
show the same dread of these deadly serpents as do those bom 
in the country, so that nothix^ -mB induce tliem to pass 
within striking distance of the creatures^ 

The wanderer through the forest st^fe back with dismay 
a.s he comes suddenly upon one of tiiese venomous reptiles, and 
bears its ominous mttle when too' to ' escape. He must 

muster all his nerve, and strike it with/liis stick as it springs ; 
for a wound from its fangs will, as he ^knows, bring certain 
<lcath, fer away from human aid. ' ' 

The rattlesnake, like othm^ 'of ite ti:Tbe regions, 

hibernates in, 5.^^^ ^Ahe autunni Vcoines on, seeks 

some cawiee in which to pass ths cold season — 

ip the h^hhoorhopd of mausliy gnonnd, where it 
can tnasses of a peeiflW species of moss 

during the 

wintex;^;;^!^^^^!,3tip^|i^<#E£’;tti'de£^^c)yed. - At that time, 
too, in the summer — ’ 



P.ANDi:]) and MILmUiY RATTLESNAKES. 


tho airioiilit of venom appearing to decrease with the inerease 
of cold. 

TJfi: JL\NI)ED AND MILITARY RATTLESNAKES. 

B< sides (lie common rattlesnate, there is another known as 
ili(‘ handed rattlesnake, and a third species called the small, 
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CORN SNAKE — THUNDER SNAKE. 


pay more attention to the serpent ti'ibe when we visit Sonth 
America, where the rattlesnake is also found, we will wait 
till then to inspect the formation of its rattle, and its other 
peculiarities. 

THE CORN SNAKE. 

There are many moi-e harmless than venomous snakes in 
North America. One of the handsomest of its tribe is tlic 
com snake, belonging to the family of the Colubrime. As it 
avoids the dajdight, though very common, it is not often seen 
in a wild state. 

It is, however, frequently tamed by the inhabitants of fai in- 
liouses — when it makes itself perfectly at home, and is even 
of more service than a cat in devouring rats and mice; 
though occasionally, if a young chicken come in its way, it 
may gobble it up. This it can easily do, as it is ^}f great 
size- — ^varying from five to six feet in length. The colours of 
its body are remarkably brilliant; the general tint being a 
rich chestnut red, with large patches of a still brighter and 
deeper red edged with black running along eacli side, and a 
second row of smaller spots of golden yellow, alternated witli 
larger ones. The lower portion of the body is silvery white, 
checkered with black. 

THE THUNDER SNAKE. 

No fiercer-looking member of the snake family exists in 
North America — with its mottled head, and black and white 
body, fdur feet at least in length— than the quarrelsome 
thunder snake. From the chain-like markings on its bod}", 
it is sometimes c^ed the chain snake; and by others the king 
snak^ on accomift of ita tyrannical disposition. 

Though fengless;;it is fierce and bold, and has been known 
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to attack, kilJ, and eat a rattlesnake ; indeed, it will assault 
any member of its family, if not of its own species, even 
ibouffb l>ut little smaller than itself. It feeds on small 
quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles ; and few human beings who 
see it moving amid the shady places it inhabits, would fail 
to get out of its way as quickly as possible. 


THE CHICKEN SNAKE. 

11ie bright golden brown chicken snake — :marked with nar- 
row strijies along the back, and from four to seven feet in 
length — in spite of its beautiful and fangless mouth, is an un- 
welcome visitor in farm-houses when it comes as a stranger, 
tiji* it is apt to cany off fowls from their roost — as well as 
tlieir eggs — and will eat up a brood of ducklings without 
(MO'emony. 

Hovrever, as it is of an amiable disposition, it can easily be 
tamed ; and then, having learned good manners, it becomes 
a favourite, and recompenses its protectors by killing the rats 
and mice which frequent their premises. 


THE MILK OR HOUSE SNAKE. 

The beautiful blue house snake — ^four feet in length, with 
rows of spots on its side — is often mistaken for the com snake, 
its habits l>eing very similar. The lower part of the body is 
of a silvery white^ tesselated with oblong tnarks of hfeek." 
The ignorant fancy that it sucks the inUkfrom of 

the cows, and hetice its name^ 

objection to a 'little' niilfc, .if' it <ilgcct, 

however, in entering 
and insects, on which'; it 
with the cows or oth^ aairt^^e* 
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THE BLACK SNAKE. 

In many parts of the country, the black snake, on account 
of its rapid movements, is called the racer.” Thouoli fangless, 
it often, in consequence of the way in which it rustles its tail 
among the dry herbage, making a sound siiiiilar to that of tlio 
rattlesnake, gives no small alarm to the vaiiderei auiouL; the 
brushwood near the edges of streams or ponds It also 
frequently encountered in the fields or on the roads 

It is generally from five to six feet in length , oi* a blue- 
black above, and an ashy gi-ay below. It climbs tiMs in 
search of birds or their eggs; and if interrupted in its cJii- 
ployinent, will turn its rage against the intriuh^i. Some- 
times, it is asserted, it will, to his horror, leap dow n ami 
give liim a bite ; though the only injury likely to arise is thnt 
to his nervous system fronl fright. Its bite is, indeed pei- 

fectly harmless; and it does good service in hunting lats 

♦ 

which live in*the outbuildings, being able to climb walls and 
insinuate itself into the most intricate passages when clia^Jiig 
them. 

THE COACH-WHIP SNAKE. 

Thf^ last snake we will mention is the coach-whip snake, 
belonging to the family of Dryadidae. No serpent can sui- 
pass it in the rapidity of its movements, as, with its litln , 
1)lack body — ^between five and six feet in length — and wliij)- 
iike tail, it makes its way amid the giuss in pursuit of its 
prey. It seems literally to fly over the gromad with the 
-peed of Ughfaring. 

* , It is ouripudy the thong of a whip, being very long 
in prpporUtm^'io ijte with a remarkably small head and 

neck ; its siSIOOth arranged as greatly to resemble 
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the plaited leather of a whip — of a ])olis]ied brown-black hue 
increasing the resemblance. 

When about to seize its prey, it darts forward witli o})en 
mouth, grasping the animal ; in an insi^nt it winds its litlie 
body and tail round and round it, so as to make escai)e im- 
possible. It^ will thus attack birds of prey of considerable' 
size, and come off Auctorious. 

Travellei's unacquainted with the reptiles Avhich haunt the 
wilds of Amenca, on first seeing a whip-snake ]*apiJly ap- 
proaching, will, with sensations of alarm, urge on tlu'ir steeds 
to escape — for it appears fully capable of springing up and 
inflicting mortal injury ; but, from having no fangs, it is 
unable to harm any one. From the delicacy of its colour, 
the elegance of its form, and the rapidity and gi'acefuliioss vf 
its movements, it cannot fail to be admired 

FROGS : — THE BULL FROG. 

We shall find no small number of the frog race throughout 
America. Worthy of being the president of his nation is that 
enormous batrachian, the bull frog, both from his size, the, 
power of his notes, and his hardihood and endurance. If we 
visit at night the neighbourhood of some jx)ol or mai-sh, we 
shall soon learn to know the sound of his voice, especially 
when perhaps he and five hundred of his family are, with 
their heads half out of the water, amusii^ themselves in the 
performance of a concert^ each striving to outdo his neighbour 
in the loudness of his tones. He is a first-rate swimmer ; 
and when di^yen out of the hole in which he passes the warm 
hours of ihe day^ -he plunges into the water, and skims along 
the surface distance before he dives below it. Only on 
such occasions, or whon, perhaps, a dark thunder-cloud shrouds 
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the sk}’, do(‘S lie ai)])(‘ar in the day-time, and ^ive uttc'ianee 
to lii^ not(‘s. 

II(‘ fe(‘d,s on snaiJs and water ci-eature*^; «ometinies on ci ay- 
tish and otlier ej’iistaceans ; and occasional!}^, if a duckling oi 
young chicken come in his way, he will not scruple to take 
tlK‘m into his ca]»acious maw. 

His ordinary siz(' is from six to seven inches; but speci- 
m(‘ns ]iav(‘ Ihhti met with Avliich liave measured nineteen — 
and e\(*n twenty- inches, from the nose to the extremity 
tlnor fc< t He has a smooth blaelv skin above, with a greenish 
hue on the head, and lower ])art of the body gTayish-white — 
tlu^ throat being white, dotted with*gTe(m, He can take enor- 
mous ]t‘aps ; an<l is so admirable a swimmer, that specimens 
]ia\o been known to exist in the water without once land- 
ng for s^•^eral yearn. 


THE SOljTARY PRfX;. 

Inland, where no water is to be ftmnd, we shall meet with 
a cj'oatm’e of an olive colour — ^the back covei-od with tubercles 
-and with a blunt nose. It might easily be' mistaken for a 
toad, tliougli it is a veritable frog. Even in winter, before 
the snow has diSaj^peared, we may sec the hardy little creature 
making its way over the frozen surface of the gi'ound. At 
the breeding season, however, it returns, like other frogs, to 
the water. It resides for tlie chief part of the year in sand}^ 
districts, in which it forms burrows, about six inches in 
d( ]>tb, ])y means of a flat, sharp-edged spur, with which it is 
furnislied. Into these burrows it makes its backwards, 
very much as a crab crawls into its hole when seeking shelter 
from danger. There it sits, with its head poked wat-ch- 
ing for passing prey. 
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THE SAVANNAH CRICKET FROG. 

Both in the Northern and Southern States we sliall iind a 
merry little creature, with a voice greatly rt‘seml)ling that of 
the cricket. Living neai* the borders of fctagiiant p(K)ls, it 
fiequently takes its seat on the laa‘ge leavts of water-lilies 
and other aquatic plants ; being able, by curitais di^cs on its 
toes, to cravl easily over their sinnoth surfaces. 

It is among the smallest of its tribe, measuring onl\ one 
and a half inches irr length. It is of a greenish -1 u o\\ n mu it - 
gated with streaks of green and white, the unch'r siiilat'o 
being of a yellowisli-gray, tinged with pink, and the 
banded. Its body is slender, with the hind-legs veiy loim, 
enalding it to take enormous leaps to escape dang(‘i*. 

THE CHAJ^GEABLE TREE FROG 

Throughout all paris of the continent we shall find a cuii- 
011'' little toad, about two inches in length, which ]>ossesb(^s the 
nature of the chameleon — in being able to change its colour 
accoiding to the tints of the object on which it i(*sts. By 
this means, so completely does it assimilate its hue to tlio 
ground, that it often escapes observatioiL The f*haugos oi 
colour it thus rapidly passes through are indeed reniaikalile. 
From a nearly perfect white, it can assume every intermediate 
shade to a dark brown. It has a very toad-like look, ami 
possesses skin glands which secrete an a^rid fluid. Thus it 
is able, when attacked, to defend itself, as well as escape ob- 
servation. 

It may frequently be fotmd on old plum-trees, where it 
climbs in seardi of the insects which there congregate. Wo 
shall frequently hear its voice, especially before rain, for Jt 
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THE SPOTTED EFT. 

Related to tlie salamanders, we shall find a cnrioTJs cieature 
in Pemisylvania, and other pai’ts of the States, hnown as the 
spotted eft, or amhystome. It has a thic-k, coin' ex head, 
with a rounded muzzle ; and is of a deep violet -l)lac‘k eoloin 
above, and purplish-black below, the sides Ix^ino oi*nameJited 
with a row of large yellow spots. Unlike other newts, it 
deposits its eggs in small packets under damp stones. Thert* 
is another similar creature with mole-like liabits, A\liie1i bur- 
rows under the ground, found in various parts of the Staties. 

THE MENOP( >xMA. 

Another of the same order — a formidable and sa\age 
creature — is the menopoma, inhabiting the Ohio, Allegliany, 
and other rivers of the south, frequently, from its j')ro])ensities, 
called the young alligator. It is also known as the '‘ground 
i*upp 3 %” the "'mud devil,’' and other well-desei'ved, if not coui- 
])limentary names. 

It is about two feet in length ; but the teeth, for its hizt\ 
are small. In apjiearance, it is ugly in the extreme ; and as, 
from its voracious habits, it devours a number r*f fisli, and 
bites fiercely when captured, it is especially hated by the 
fishermen, who believe it to l>e venomous, and treat it as sea- 
men do the detested shark. 

The above names have been given to it in consequence of its 
vQiacity, and its being found generally in muddy bottoms. 

THE CONGO SNAKE. 

In digging into the mud, sometimes a number of snake-like 
creatures, between two and three feet long, are turned up — 
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which have hidden tlKanselves away, often three feet Ixdow the 
surface — in the Southern States. On t'xanii nation, liow^ever, 
tluy will he found to have legs, though small and feehle. with 
only tw o t()(‘s on eacli foot. They ai'e of a blackish-gray above, 
and a lighter hue beneath. 

Anoth(‘r s])eci(‘s of Congo snake is found wdth three toes, — 
litJUM' tin* nan)e of tliree-toed Congo snake is given to it. 

THE NKCTUlUis. 

]h‘l;urd to tin* curious eyeless proteus, found in the cele- 
hratrd cavern of Adels! )erg, is an animal very much larger, 
(ailed th(3 iieeturiis, inlialating the waters of the Mississi]»pi, 
and se^('lal southern lakes. It is a creature nearly three feet 
in l(]igth, with a thick body, and, being designed to live in 
da} linht, ])ossesscs eyes. It is between a fish and ar reptile, 
a^ it i^ furnished wdth large, well -tufted gills f and, at the same 
time, has four legs, and four toes on each foot, though it is 
d(*stitute of claws. 

It is of an olive-brown colour dotted with black, and a 
black streak reaching from one end of the body to the termina- 
ticni of tlie somewhat thick, short tail. 

THE SIREN, OR MUD EEL. 

Anotlier curious batrachian, the mud eel, is found in Caro- 
lina, in marshy situatibns. Its total length is about throe 
feet. The head is small, as is the eye, while on each side of it 
are three beautifully plumed gill-tufts. It has no hind-legs ; 
while the front pair are very small, and do not aid it in moving 
along the ground. This it does in the wriggling fashion of 
an eel ; indeed, when discovered in the s<^ mud in which 
it delights to live, the creature, at the jBrst. would be 
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taken for an eel. It lia*^ main of the hahits of tliat animal, 
livmo on \^oims and inbects ; indeed, it n difficult to saj 
\^hether it should be elasbcd with eels or balrachians. It is, 
lKnAe\er, a true amphibian, respiring eitlao in llie waiiT lo 
means of branchiie, or in the air by im aiis c)j lungs It 
a]>pioaches, in the structure of its head, to tlio salauiandms, 
though much less so in its general form and pio]K)irio]n 

The cui'ious axolotl/’ which we shall meet ^Mth in M< \ic<s 
belongs to a closely allied genus. 

GRASSHOPPERS, OR LOCUSTS 

When travelling across the prairiob, we may, at tiiiieb, w lien 
Grazing upwai*ds at the sky, see what appears to b(‘ a 
cloud approaching from the horizon It is pioducMl 1)\ 
intiiute swarms of locusts, or grasshoppers, as they an (ailed 
in Noi'th Aineri^* About noon they appear to lesM n jki- 
ceptibly the rays of the sun. The whole horizon an 

nneai’thly ashy hue, from the light reflected by their tians- 
parent wings. The air is filled as with flakes of snow The 
(loudsof insects, forming a dense body, cast a glimme}jni», 
<il\ery light from altitudes varying from 500 to 1000 je< t 
The sky, as near the sun as its light will allow us to 
appears continually charing colour, from blue to sih(u*y white, 
ashy gray, and lead colour, according to the numbers in thi 
jiassing clouds of insects. Opposite to the sun, the [avail- 
ing hue is a silvery white, perceptibly flashing. Now, towaid^ 
the south, east, and west, it appears to radiate a soft, gra> - 
tinted light, with a quivering motion. Should the day be 
calm, the hum produced by the vibration of so many millions 
of wings m quite indescribable, and more resembles the noise 

Brtftmcv MMd'B IUir«r ^IxplQfukg Expedition 
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popularly termed ‘ a lingini; in on<‘’s cars, ’ than an\ othei 
sound The aspect of the heavens during the peiiod that the 
guatest flight is passing by is singulaiJy striking. It [)ro- 
duc(‘s a feeding of uneasiness, amazement, and awe, as if ^ome 
unforeseen calamity were about to happen. 

When th(‘ crassho])pers are resting from their long journ<^‘ys, 
oi in th(‘ luoining when feeding on the grass and leaves, they 
lis* HI cIoikK ab M^e march through the prairie; and when the 
wind hlow"^, they become very irouhlesome, fl>ing with force 
;uain'^t oui faces, and into tlie nostrils and eyes of the horscb, 
iilling every crevice in the carts. Fortunately, comparatively 
low take flight on a windy day, otherwise it would be ini- 
po-^bihle to make headway against such an infinite host in 
ifipid motion before the wind, altliough composed individually 
kA >uch insignificant members. The I'^ortions of the praiiie 
vibitf'd by tlie grasshoppers wear a curious appearance. The 
uia^s may be seen cut uniformly to one inch from the ground. 
Tlie vhole surface is covered with the small, round, gi'een 
c*>uviu* of these destructive invadem. They frequently fly at 
un enoimous height above the earth. An engineer engaged in 
I ho Nebraska survey, mentions that, when standing on the 
summit of a peak of the fioedey Mountains, 8500 feet above 
the level of'the plains in Nebraska-r^^ing 14,500 feet above 
that of the sea — he saw them above his head as far as their 
.size rendered tiiem visible. 

Grasshoppers are excellent prognostieafoi^ of % coming 
storm. They may be seen at times fieseeildteg peipondicu- 
larly from a great height, like hsdl^a approaching 

rain. At this time the air, as fti as penetrate, 

appears tilled with them. com- 
mence their flight, and contifniie H afternoon, 
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when they settle round tlie tra\ell(n’ in countll‘^fe multitudes 
clingini> to the lea\e«^ of the gi'ass, as if resting after tlu^ir 
journey. 

Thty are fearful depredators Not onl\ do th(‘^ destiny 
the Inisbandman’s crops, but so voracious are tliev that 
they will attack every article left even fot a li w minutes 
on the ground -saddle-girths, leatliei haus, and clotliing ol 
all descriptions, are devoured witliout distinction Mi lluid 
sa\s that ten minutes suffictMl for them to destroy llioc juiii'' 
of woollen tioiisei'vS which had heen carelessly tin own on tie 
gra^s Tlie only way to pi'oteet propmty from tlu s(‘ dt'puMla- 
tois is to pile it on a w'aggon or caii ont of reach 

Two distinct broods of grass}i()[)p( rs appear — ont' w ith w im,'> 
not yet formed, which lias been hatclied on the s]>ot the < ‘tie i , 
full-L»rown invaders from tli6 southcra latitudes. Tlie\ somt- 
times make their appearance at Red River. Howt'vei, Mi 
Russ, for Icing a resident in that region, states that from isif), 
when the colonists scanty crops were destroyed by grass- 
hoj>]>ei*s, to 18o(j, they had not returned in sufficient numbt is 
to commit any mateiial damage. Their ravages, indt't'd, an* 
not to be compai*ed to those committed by the led locust in 
Egypt; and yet Egj-pt has evei' been one of the chief granaries 
of tlie world. 



:\1KXIC() AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


CHAPTER 1. 

MEXICO. 

F wc glance over Mexico, vre shall see that the 
country is, like the continent of which it forms a 
paii, of a triao^giilar shape, — the eastern portion 
hounded ly the Gulf of Mexico, low and flat sandy deserts 
oi noxious marshes being spread over it, and Mdth a narrow 
belt ol‘ level land at the base of the mountains on the Pacific 
sIkw. a seiies of terraces broken byjravines form the sides 
of a vast table-land, — six thousand feet above the plain, — 
which stretches from north to south throughout the interior, 
sejiaratcd here and there by , rocky ridges into smaller 
plateaux , while vast mountains in several parts rise from 
their midst — that of Popocatepetl, the highest m Mexico, 
leaeliing to a height of 17,884 feet, with almost of 

equal elevation, and several mountains inferior to 

them, their snowy summits seen from aftei the clear 
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afcniosphero of that lofty region. Several are active volcanoes ; 
the most curious being that of Jorullo, surrounded by minia- 
ture mountains emitting smoke and fire, and presenting the 
wildest scene of utter desolation. They foi m ])innacles of the 
great range of the Andes and the Rocky JVIountains. Froin 
tlie midst of the great table-land of Anahuac, flows to- 
wards the north the river of Santiago, its course exceeding 
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four hundred miles, posing in its way i^^ugh the large lake 
of of tjiese t&je-lands even eight thou- 
sand ‘ The is so cold, that 

during ' th^:' ^ the ^ day the thennometer varies 

between 46"*. ‘ The great table-land to the east of 

the ah elevation which varies from three 

thou.sand t6^^X>^|hhus^ feet To the west of that sierra, 
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We have thus, in Mexico, a re^noii of (Oevated ]>lateaux 
with numerous lofty mountains, steep ami hruken hill-sides, 
with deep valleys, watered by numerous streams, and a wide 
extent of low, level countiy under the rays of a tropical sun. 
These several regions possess a great dilfert uce in climait*, 
and a corresponding variation in their productions, and, in 
most instances, in the animals which inhaint thorn. Tho 
domestic animals introduced hy the Spaniards, liave multi- 
plied greatly, so that vast herds of cattle and horses run vild 
on the table-lands and lower tracts. Sheep also abound, 
especially on the northern table-lands. Tlie hulfalo makes 
his way to the great plains bordering the Red River and 
Arkansas ; while deer, in lai'ge herds, abound on the liiuhor 
plains. They are followed, as elsewhere, by packs of wolves 
and foxes or wild dogs; while the puma makes liimsilf at, 
home here, as he does in Southern America. Tlui hoar takes 
possession of many a mountain cavern; the beaver and otter 
inhabit the banks of the streams and lakes ; the raccoon is 
found in the woods; and the antelope bounds across the 
plains. 

We know more about the feathered tribes than tlu‘ mam- 
malia of Mexico. There are upwards, of one hundrt'd and 
fourteen species of land birds, one half of which are unknown 
in other parts of the world. Still, out of this entire nuud)er 
of species, only one new genus — which connects the family oi’ 
the tyrant-shrikes with that of the caterpillar-catchers — has 
been "discovered- There are two species of this genus, in 
both of which the males differ greatly from the females. In 
this intomedi^te region we find numerous genera which exist 
both in North^ro and Southern America intermixed. Several 
South America birds have found their way into Mexico, — as 
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the raot-mots and trogons, the harpy and carracara eagles, the 
liang-nest, the true and red tanagers, parrots, parrakeets, ma- 
caws, creepers, ci'est-finches, and the fork-tailed and even- 
tailed hurininng-hirds. Of the genera peculiar to North 
America, — hut which are unknown in the South, — found in 
^lexic'o, ai(‘ the. fantailed wagtails, titmice, and worm-eating 
waihlers — hluc robins, gToundlinch and sandfinch, crescent- 
■^tarlings and ground- wood pecker. The sandfinch is, however, 
found in the Brazils. Vast numbers of aquatic birds frequent 
the lak(\s and niarslios of tlie table-lands of the interior, as 
Wi ll as the riv( rs and shores of the coast, nearly the whole of 
w'liich ar(^ well knovm in the United States, the greater num- 
bei* also inhabiting the Arctic regions. 

Among the reptiles, there is one curious creature, peculiar 
to th(‘ country, allied to the siren of Carolina. It is the 
axolotl, which partakes of the form of a fish, and abounds in 
many of the lakes in Mexico, It is much esteemed as an 
art icle of food by the inhabitants of the neighboui^hood. 

Wo cannot speak of Mexico without having our minds 
drawn to tlic time of the Aztec monarchy, — when sumptuous 
palaces, enormous temples, fortrefsses, and other public edifices 
covei'ed the face of the country. • In the midst of the teni- 
tory, on the western shore of thfe large lake of Tezcuco, stood 
the city of Tenochtitlan, the superb capital of the unfortunate 
Montezuma, on the site of which has arisen the modern 
Mexico. Though its gloty has dong passed the enor- 

mous ruins wliich still remain attest its past grand^nr. Vast 
pyramids, on a scale and of a massiveness Vln^h vie those 
of Egyi)t, still rear their lofty heads in great ttrough- 

out the country ; while the ruins of prove 

that the architecture of Mexico m ihany ' resembled 
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that on the banks of the Nile. Some of tliese pyramids 
might ratlicr be called towers. They con.si>st of a scrips fd 
truncated pyramids placed one above another, each suect^ssive 
one being smaller than the one on which it imiii(‘diattdy josts 
— thus standing in reality upon a platform or tt'ii ace. Tlie 
gi'eat pyramidal tower of Cliolula is of this character, rc'.srm- 
bling somewhat the temple of Belus, according to tlie de'^crip- 
tion given of it by Herodotus, It reaches a Insight ul* 177 
feet, and the length of each side of its base is 1110 fi^et. In 
its neighbomhood are two other pyramids — ttiocal h-s as tli<‘y 
are called — of smaller dimensions. Tliesc tem})l(‘s, or tt'ocalle.^, 
were very numerous, and in each of the princi]»al cities tlu'iv 
were several hundreds of them. The top, on v hieh m as a 
broad ai'ea, was reached by a flight of steps. On this aiva 
were one or two towers forty or fifty feet high, in vliicli 
stood the images of the presiding deities. In front of tlu' 
towers was the stone of sacrifice, and two lofty altais, on 
which fires were kept burmng, inextinguishable as thoso in 
the>temple of Vesta. In the great t^ple of Mexico tlicro 
were said to be six hundred of these altars, the fire s iVom 
which illuminated the streets i^rough the daikost night. 

Deeply interesting as is the subject of the architecture and 
tlio remarkable state of of the Aztecs, w(^. must 

not dwell longer upon it, except to, mm tlie cycloj»eau 
roads and bridges, construcied of huge blocks of stone, ami 
carried On a continuous l©v:el; across „va] leys, wliicli still 
remain There are also, in vanoua parts of the country, ex- 
cavati^giS, rock-h^wn halls, and caverns, generally doni(‘- 
shape^, the centf? apartment lighted tlirough an aperture in 
the vault. They someivhat resemble the cyclopean fabi ic 
near Argos, called the Tr^ury of Atreus. Not rmly tlie 
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biiiJdin^fs, hut the liitToglyphics, of the Aztecs, so closely re- 
si ui])le those of the Egyptians, that there appears eveiy reason 
to sipipose th( y wore derived from the same source. 



Among the natural 
curiosities of Mexico, one 
of the most remaikahle 
is that of the rock- 
bridge in the valley Icon- 
onzo, which miglit, fioni 
its form — until closely 
examined— be mistaken 
for a work of ait. 

The great mass of the 
population of ]\Iexico 
consists of the descend- 
ants of those tribes which 
inhabited the countiy at 
the time of the Spanish 
invasion. The language 
most extensively spoken, 
as well by the ci\dli2ed 
as the savage tribes, is 
still that of the Aztecs. 
The people of pure 
JEuropean hlobd are sup- 
posed not to amount to 
thirty thpusaadL About a 
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consists of Creoles, descendants of Suropeanslta^IlQldiana known 
as Mestizos, while there is a smali’ number” <®'atuIattoes. and 
another race, the Zambos— 'deseondants of AMisans and Indians 
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Mexico has long been in a chronic state of revolution. 
From a province of Spain it Locame an iiuh^pemlent em])ire ; 
afterwaivls a republic ; and once more, under tlie unfortunate 
Maximilian, it was jdaced under imperial rule, hnally to fa]l 
into a far greater state of anarchy tlian before. 

Before we quit Mexico, a remarkal^le rc‘sult of liydraTilic 
action must be mentioned, found on the sea-coast of that 
legion. It is known as the bufladero. At tlie teimination 
of a long rugged point, the water of the oc*‘an, forcod b\' a 
cui'rent or the waves, is projected tlnmigli a tissure or natural 
tube in the pock, forming a beautiful jet d’coa many feet in 
height. 


BIRDS OF MEXICO : THE SCARLET TAXAGEH. 

Among the winter inhabitants of Mexico, one of tlie hand- 
somest is the scaiiet tanager — a small bird, being only six 
or seven inches in leiigtk It migrates north in the spring, 
generally making its appearance in the United Shites about 
the end of April, where it remains till the breeding seasem is 
over. 

The colour of the male bird is a brilliant scarlet, with the 
exception of the tail and wings, which are deep black. The 
tail is forked, and has a white tip. This gay j)lumage is, 
however, only donned during the summer, for when it re- 
turns to Mexico in the autumn, its body is covered with a 
number of grayish-yellow feathers, giving it a mottled appear- 
ance. Its nnte is powerful, but not particularly musical. 

Wilson .desmbes it as a remarkably affectionate bii'd. 
Having captnrM a young one, it was placed in a cage higli 
up on a tree. .The fether bird discovered it, and was seen to 
bring it food, 1‘oosting at night on a neighborudng bough. After 
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contituliiig to do so for three or four days, he showed hy liis 
actions and voice that he was trying to make the young one 
come rmt atid follow him. So distrcsscMl did he a])])ear, tliat 
nt last the kind-hearted naturalist set the prisontT at liheity, 
wh(‘n it dew off with its pai*ent, who, with notes of e\ul tuition. 
accom]>anied its flight to the woods. 

THE ANIS, OR SAVANNAH BLACKBIRD 

The fiUTners of Mexico and the Soiithei-n States of America 
wliose fields are frequented hy the anis, an* niucli indt^httnl to 
that liandsome and somewhat conspicuous bird. It is of a 
}‘laek hue glossed witli green, equalling a pigeon in size — its 
long tail adding to its appai’ent length. Its chief food con- 
^ihts of gi'asshoppers, locusts, and small lizards, )>iit it 
cows of the ticks and other parasitic insects which iasten (»n 
tlieir hacks, where they cannot Ix) rubbed off. So conscious 
are the cattle of the service thus rendered them, that tlu'y will 
Jh down to allow the blackbird to perfonn the opemtion at 
its ease. It is even asserted that> should the cow neglect to 
place herself in a^teuitable attitude, the blackbird will hoj) 
about in front of her nose, and allow her no peace till she 
doe.s as required. 

Large flocks of these bfrds appear together, uttering deafen- 
ing cries. When filled at, even though many of them are 
killed, the suiwivors hover to a short distance, regardless of 
the dauger in which they are placed They build remarkably 
larg(^ nests ; sometimes, indeed, seveial pairs of birds build 
one togethei* — ^much in the same way as do the sociable 
weaver-birds of Africa — wiiere they live together on friendly 

It TV'-cmbles another African bird in its habit of picking 
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off tiHxS fioin tlie backs of oxen, the same duty Ixini^ ]>er 
foiin(‘<l by ilH‘ South AnKTJcan goatsucker. 

IROGON — THE MEXK VN TRCKJOV. 

Tii(^s. ImkIs aie remaikable for their ])(‘autiful ])]uma^< 
Hit ii]vt Tiuasures about fourteen inches in lengtli Tin* 
Ljiiwii nl tlr head, back, and chest are of a deep, rich gretn 
tilt t‘ai-(()\(.its and throat, glossy black; the breast and abdo- 
men, (ti a lid) scarJet A giay tint covers the centie ol tlu 
wini^s winch are }>encilled with jet-black lines. The quill- 
UatlK]^ ai<‘ also black, each being edged with white; and the 
bill IS a Jiolit jtIIow. The females differ considerably fioni 
tin mall s Tliey are shy and retiring birds, and theii liabit^, 
C'lNt (jiH nil\ are difficult to study. 

Tin* Mi'xican tiogon is much smaller than the foimei, 
bi ing only a foot in total length, of which the tail occupits 
IK ally eight inches. Few birds are more beautifully adorned 
than tlie male ti’ogon. The head is of a bright yellow; llie 
li] jx'i surface of the body, with the chest, being of a rich, 
flossy green; while the whole under «urfece is a bright 
Fail let The throat and ear-coverts are black, and a white 
band of a crescent shape surrounds the throat The wings 
ai e nearly entirely black. The tail is^ partly black, the two 
central feathers being gpeen, tipped with black. The females 
and young males dilEar greatljr, hut tiieir plumage is sfill very 
handsome / ‘ " * , ' 


THE 

The resplendent trogon is a native of iwad, like all 

its congeners, is fond of hiding its l^uty ki Ihe dark glades 
of the rich trojiical forests. Its sklu is remarkably delicate, 
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and so tliin that it has horn 
eoinpnrod ' to wot hlottimv. 
papor ; ^\hilo tho plunia^'r is 
so lightly sot, tliat Ml)t*n tln‘ 
]»ird is sliot, tho foatljrrs w ill 
fall froely from thoir sock('ts. 
through tlie forco of llie hlow. 

Th(‘ colour of tlio adult 
male hint is a ricli gohh^n 
groon, 0)1 tlio ert^st, lioad, 
nock, tliroat, chest, and 
shonldor-])lNinos. Tlio h)‘c\ast 
and under parts sliinc* with 
as hriglit a sca*h‘t as tlio 
unifoiiu otaii English guards- 
man ; the central fo^ntheus ot 
the tail are hlack, and the 
exterior white*, with hlaok 
hai's. The resplondcuii ])luinos 
which overhang tho tail are. 
seldom Joss tlian thrc.*e foot 
in length, so that tho total 
length of this gorgeous l>ird 
will frequiuitly n^ach four 
feet. The hill is of a light 
yellow. 

This species of trogon feeds 
chiefly on vegetable diet. 
We may add that in old 
times its long plumes were 
among the insignia of Mexi- 
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can monarchy, and none but members of the l)lood royal '* 
w’C're jxjrmitted to wear its gorg« 30 Us feathers. 

LEPTILKS : THE lllIIXOl'HKYNE. 

Tlie tongues of frogs, instead of pointing outwards, are 
directed towards the throat. This species differs from the ]*est 
ol' its tribe, by having its tongue free and pointing forwards. 
Its roundt‘d licad sinks ‘completely into the body, tlie muzzle 
))eing abru])tly truncated, so as to form a circular disc in front. 
So exti'cmely small is the gape, that it would not be su}>posed, 
il* s(‘])arateil iioin tlje body, to have belonged to a frog. On 
(‘ach side of the neck there is a gland, deeply sunk, and 
almost conct‘aled by" the skin. 

Tlie bodsjr of this curious creature is exk’emely short and 
thick, and its feet are half webbed. At the end of each of 
the hindcT’ feet is a flat, oval, homy^ spur — ^its only" means of 
olfence and defence, as it possesses no teeth in its head. 

It is of a slaty-gray colour, with yellow spots on the sides 
and back. Occasionally the latter unite, so as to form a 
Jagged line along the back. 

THE AXOLOTL. 

Among file batrachians found in Mexico is the curious 
axolotl, which frequents the great lake oh which the chief city 
is built, as well as numerous other lakes, some at a consider- 
able elevation above the oees^n. Itds between eight and ten 
inches long, of rather a dark grayi^-broi^srii colour, thickly 
co veered with black spots. Those Vho l^ve sei^^Wnewt in its 
lar^-^a state, may form a correct of which project 

from either side of the head. ' ; / / ^ 

Naturalists differ in opinion as to whether it is really an 
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adult batrachian, or merely the larva of some much largoi 
creature. In many localities it is very plentiful ; and the 
tlesh Leing eatable and of a delicate character, the creature is 
sold in jzreat numbers in the markets. 



•fHE AXOtOTL 


Being furnished with both kinds of respiratory organs, it 
can breathe equally well on land or in the water. Tt has a 
broad, flat head, blunt nose, and^eyes situated near the muzzle. 
Though living so much in the, wai^r, its toes are not connected 
by intermediate membranes — -indeed, they appear only to be 
intended for service on shore — its tail, nearly as long as its 
body, serving as a propeller in the water. 



CHAPTER II. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 



EAVING the contuicnt of North Ainoi-ica, which 
be said to teimiuate at the southern end of ilcxico, 
^we enter that extremely irregular portion of land 


which, now widening, now narrowing again, stretches in a 


^onlh-(‘astorly direction till it unites with the southern lialf of 


tl\( American continent at the Isthmus of Panama We find 


in C'entval America three marked centres of elevation The 


ihst we reach is the great plain, nearly 6000 feet above the 
k'vcl of the sea, on which the city of Guatemala is situated. 
Niiiiicrous volcanic peaks rise from its midst; from it also 
riow several large rivers, some felling into the Gulf of Mexico, 
othois eastward into the Gulf of Honduras, while sniallei 


streams send their waters -westward into the Pacific Ocean 


The banks of these rivers are mostly covered with the richest 
ti oi)ical vegetation — the scenery of the river Poloehie in Guate- 
mala being especially beautiful i Anolhw high ^b(in occupies 
the centre of Honduras, and 8xt®^li,inho tl^^iwJrthem part of 
Nicaragua. From it also rise inmilerless sttDprs, some empty- 
ing themselves into the Carihbe^ Sea, aj^ others into the 
Lakes of Nicaragua and Managttd. Further south rises the 
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volcano of Cartago Here tlic CordilUn-as resuihe their general 
character of a va»st mountain barrier, but once moit* sink down 
into low ridges as the chain passes through the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

As in South America, the Cordilleras run close along tlie 
Paciiic coast. In consequence, the rivers ^^■hich flow from 
their heights have a long coui'se on the Atlantic sid(‘, and 
have carried down a hn-go quantity of alluvial soil. Here, 
too, rain falls in greater or lesser (piantities throughout the 
year. The vegetation is conseqmuitly rank, ami th(‘, climate 
damp, and proportionately imhealthy. As tlu‘ trade-wimls 
blow from the north-east, the moisture with whicli they are 
saturated is comh.uisod against the mountain-sides, and flows 
I backwards tow'ards the Atlantic. Tlie Paciiic slope is, th(‘i’e- 
fore, comparatively dry and salubrious — as indeed are al>o th(i 
elevated table-lands of the interior. 

The whole region is subject to eartlapiakes, and nundxnh'ss 
volcanoes rise in all directions. In the low ihlge wddeh 
separates the Lake of Nicaragua from the Pacific are scjveral 
volcanic hills, most of them active ; while further to tlu‘ 
north-west, in the district of Conchagua — scarcely more than 
one hundred and eighty miles in lengtli — there are u])w^ards 
of tw’enty volcanoes. The two most lofty arcj found in the 
Guatemala range — that of Fuego being upwards of 1 :2,00() 
feet in heiglil, and that of Agoa, 18,000 feet. 

Many parts of the interior of the country have been 
but very partially explored, and are, indeed, almost imkTiown. 
Of the purely native tribes, most of them have become 
mingled with Spmiards nr negroes. Parts of the coast are 
inhabited })y mixed mce$ Caribs, who have migi^ated from 
St. Vincent, one of tbc Leeward islands. These Caribs are 
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known as the Black and Yellow Cari)»s — th(‘, former being the 
Joycendants of the survivors of the cargo of an African slaver, 
wrecked in the neighbourhood of that island. The descend- 
ants of the S})aniards arc the dominant race, and they have 
divided the country into various i\*i>ublics, though the gj-eatei* 
portion is still in almost as savage a condition as when first 
discovered. 


TIONDUKAS AND THE MOSQUITO (;oUNTnV. 

The English have, however, a settlement in i-rondiiras : and 
there is an Indian state forming the eastern poition of Ni- 
caragua, under the govemnient — if so it can be callrd — of' a 
native king. His territory *is known as the Mosquito Country, 
from the name of the chief native tribe ovei* which be ruh's 

The climate is very similar to that of the West Indies 
( In the loAvcr lands a variety of tropical productions can bo 
biought to perfection, while in the high regions cereals of 
various sorts are abundantly ]>roduced. 

FAUNA. 

The fauna pai*takes partly of the character of tliat of tlu) 
eqnatori ah regions of South America, and of thf'. semi-b upieal 
di.^tricts of Mexico. There are several vai-i(3ties of ant-eaters, 
similar to those found in the valley of tlio Amazon, while 
the gi'ay squirrel of more northern latitudes skij^s j)layfully 
amid the forests of the interior. In the woods and wide sa- 
vannahs are two dr more varieties of deer — one resend >ling the 
European deer ii eotom, but of less size, and adoi ned with 
large antlers. The Other is of a lighter and broAvner tint, 
possessing short, smooth -pointed horns. The peccary is 
common in the valleys and low ground along the coast ; Avhile 
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Mi(' wiiroo, or wild Lo^’, ]'uns in large droves in many districts. 
Tie* t;i])ir, similar to that of tlie southern continent, also 
fnMjiu'nts the sea-shore and banks of the rivers; and another 
specie's, peculiar to the region, is said to have been discovered 
lately. TliC're are numerous varieties of monkeys, among 
will ell ai-e the brovm, the horned, and the little, playful capu- 
chin. The raccoon, as (dsev'here, is common, and is noted for 
its thieving pro}>ensiUes. It lives chiefly on animal food. 
'I'lieie is an intei-(\sliiig little o})ossuin of about ten feet in 
ItMigdi, nf a gray colour, with a somewhat large head, and a 
I(»ng and vrry licxible iail — the feet being provided with shari> 
ehiws. When the young leave the mother’s pouch, she can 
plae(‘ them on her hack, to which they cling, while she 
MM ambles amid the forest boughs. Besides the great ant- 
eater, there is the smaller striped ant-eater, and the little 
ant ealej*. There is a curious creature, called the quash, 
re'><Mnhliug the ichneumon, which possesses a peculiarly fetid 
•-uie]], and is known for its powerful, lacerating teeth. There 
a TV several sj )ecies, also, of the armadillo^ distinguished as the 
tlirt'e-banded, eight-banded, and. nine-banded. The paca is 
also ^ery plentiful, and becomes easily domesticated. It 
reaches two feet in length, and its thick, clumsy form, of a 
dusky brown colour, may be seen simpering through the 
woods. Tlie agouti, or Indian cony, or rabbit, frequents the 
same region as the paca, and is about the size ofun ordinary 
liaro. It does not, howe'^er, run in.tte same way, but moves 
by frequent leaps. The jaguar, mng#- whole of 
this part of the continent, and size 

an<l gTeat strength. Not oidy ftr4^den% full- 

gi'own cattle, and drag them to fi^^way in the woods, 

but, if irritated, it does not hesitaibe to attack human beings. 
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The tiger-cat, or ocelot, which much rosemhles a common cat,, 
but is considerably larger, is also found in the forest; Imt at 
the sight of man it takes to llight, and is, therefon', less frt‘- 
quently seen tlnm its fiercer relatives. Tlie puma also makcis 
its way from one end of the coimtiy to the other ; but tliougli 
destructive to cattle, it is said liere, as elsewhere, to Hy from 
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the face of man.' The savage wolf, the cay<jte, is frecpiently 
met with. 

A considerable number of the birds of South America, or ol' 
allied species, are found in many parts of the country. This 
is the home of the resplendent trogon, called the quetzal — 
the imperial bird of the Qnichgs. It, however, has but a 
limited range, being found only in the mountains of Merendon 
in Honduras, and in the department of Quezaltcnango in 
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Guaioinala. There are numerous varieties of the parrot tribe, 
inaiw of them of the most magnificent description with regard 
(o tlieir colouring, Here, also, the* forests are adorned with 
the gay plumage of the red and blue macaws, as also by a 
toucan with a yellow tail. It is remarkable not only for its 
bright (‘oUair, but for its ciu'ious pendent nests, of which 
frequently fifty are seen hanging together from the branch of 
a single tree. Among the birds of prey, the ever-present 

tuikey - buzzard and 
other vultures, hawks, 
owls, and sea-eagles, 
are common; as is the 
Mexican jay, the ring- 
bird, the lice - bird, 
swallow, and numer- 
ous varieties of hum- 
ming-birds. Among 
the water birds are 
the pelican, the mus- 
covy, and black duck ; 
the spoon-bill, plovei’, 
curlew, teal, dai*ter ; 
while herons, ibises, 
and cranes, are found in great numbers on the Fiores of the 
lagoons and river^. In the interior of the country the splen- 
did Honduras turkey, as well as the . curasso w, and several 
N'arieties of the wood-pigeon and dove^ ^ paHiridge, 

quail, and snipe, exist in* abundance. V 

Of the reptile tribes, alligatora of are found in 

nearly^ all the lagoons and rivera' There variety 

of lizai'ds,^:^ the most noted of which is the iguana, which 
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frequently attains a length of four feet ; — and its fh‘sh is liere, 
as in other parts of tlie contiiitait, estet*inod. Tliore are inany 
varieties of serpents, some of which are harmless. Of the 
venomous species, there ai-e the golden snake, th<‘ \\'hi])-snake, 
and the tamagas — the kite of wlii(*h is consideivd drably. So 
is also that of the con'al It is of the most hrilliant eolonr, 
covered with alternate rings of green, hlack, and led. To 
this last ma}^ be added the rattlesnake and the ordinary 
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black snake. Most of these snakes are fotiiifl in the lower 
region neax the sea^ooaSt. 

In all the rivers jtnd Jakes, tortoises and tniilcs of several 
kinds are abundant The land turtle reaches a foot in 
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fTeen. the hawksbill — which twrt^Se-shell to 

commerce — and the truid5:-l^rtle/wii4^Wfel^ either of 

itis two relatives. From its flesh -^ri^s^fracted a kind of oil, 
which is of considerable value. ■ 
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The hawksbill turtle, wliioh gains that name from its 
narrow, sharp, and cuj ved beak, like that of a hawk, is also 
called the imbricated turtle, because its scales overlaj) (^ach 
other at their extremities, as tiles are placed on the roofs of 
houses. 

The green oi' edible turtle is of great size, weighing often 
six hundred pounds, and being upxwirds of five feet in lengtli. 
It gains its name fi-om its rich fat, which is of a gTeen cohjiir ; 
and its flesh is considered very much superior to that of all its 
relatives. 

The variety and kinds of CTustacea are almost numberless, 
from the largest lobsttu’ to the smallest crab. Two species- — 
the mangi'ove crab, ami the white and black land crab- are 
found near the months of the rivei-s and in all the lagoons ; 
while the curious soldier crabs, whieli setmi as much at home 
in one element as in the other, inhabit in vast luimbers tho 
ti't‘es which lie rotting half submei*g(*d in the w'ater. At 
certain times they may be found makijig their way int(; the 
interior, to return afterw ards to the ocean. 

The neighbourhood of the ocean, and the riv(*rs and lakes 
of the interior, swarm wdth an endless vaib/ty of fish ; while 
the huge manatee, or sea-cow, is found in most oi' the rivers. 

THE MAHOGANY-TREE. 

The most valuable pi'oduction of the forests of this })ai*t of 
the world is the mahogany-tree of Honduras, w ell-dcserving, 
from its magnificent foliage aJid vast size, to be called the 
king of the forest. It is remarkably slow' of growth, its in- 
crease during half a century being scarcely perceptible. 

The life of the mahogany-cutter is wild in the extreme, 
yet he cames on his occujmtion in a systematic manner. 



THE MAHOGANY-TREE. 


Paities, or gangs, are fomied, consisting of fifty men, with 
a captain, or hunter, attached to each. The business of the 
hunter is to search out the mahogany-trees fit for cutting. To 
do this, lie makes his way through the thick forest to the 
highest ground in tlie neigh bom hood he can find, and then 
climbs one of tlie tallest trees. From thence he sur\'eys the 

surrounding country 
in seai-ch of the foli- 
age, which presents 
a yellow, reddish 
hue, assumed by the 
mahogany - tree at 
that season of the 
year — about August. 
Having thus dis- 
covered a sjiot on 
which a number of 
the sought-for trees 
grow, he descends, 
and as rapidly as 
possible leads his 
party to it, lest any 
others on the seai'ch 
should be before 
them. Huts are now 
built, roofed with long grass, or the branches of the thatch- 
palm. His furniture consists of a hammock swung between 
two posts, and a couple of stones on which his kettle is sup- 
ported. Stages, on which the axemen stand, are erected 
round the trees, which are cut down about ton or twelve' feet 
from the ground. The trunk is considered most valuable, on 

17 
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account of the size of the wood it furnishes ; but the brandies 
are also of value, from their grain being closer and more 
variegated. 

While one party is employed in cutting down the trees, an- 
other is engaged in forming a main road to the nearest river, 
with others from the various spots where the axt ineu are at 
work leading to it. This operation is concluded by the end 
of December. Tlie trees are now sawn into logs of various 
lengths, and are squared by the axe, in order to lessen thei]' 
weight, and to prevent them from rolling in the truck. When 
the dry weather sets in — about April or Hay — tincking com- 
mences. The trucks are drawn by seven pair of oxem 
Each is accompanied by two drivers, sixteen men to cut food 
for the cattle, and twelve to load the trucks. In consequence 
of the hot sun during the day, trucking is always carried on 
at night. A wild scene is ]>resented while the trucks are 
moving from the forest, each accompanied by seveial men 
carry i]ig toi’ches, the drivers cracking their whips and utter- 
ing their shouts. Thus they go on till they reach the river’s 
brink, when the logs — each marked with the owner’s initials 
— are thrown into the w’ater, and the trucks retui*n for a fresh 
load. When the rains commence, the roads are impassable, 
and all trucking ceases. 

As the rivers are swelled l)y the lains, the mahogany-logs 
axe floated aw^ay, followed by the gangs in flat-bottomed 
canoes, called pit-pans. Their crews are employed in liberat- 
ing the logs from the branches of the oveihanging trees and 
other impediments, till they are stopped by a beam ])laced 
near the mouth of the river. The logs of each owner are 
now collected into large rafts, in which state they are 
floated down to the whaiwcs of the proprietors. Here 
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they arc newly smoothed, and made ready for ship})ing to 
England. 

Many other valuable woods come from this region. Rose- 

m O 

wood is common on the northern coast of Honduras. The 
bushes which produce gum-arabic abound in all the open 
savannahs on the Pacitic slope. In the forest is found the 



copaiba-tree, producing a healing liquid. Here also are found 
the copal-tree, the palraa-christi, the ipecacuanha — the root of 
which is so. extensively used in medicine — the liquid amber, 
as well as caoutchouc. Here the vast ceiba, or silk-cotton tree, 
is abundant, from which canoes are frequently hollowM out. 
Indeed, a considerable number of the tre(^ found on the banks 
of the Orinoco and Amazon here also come to perfection. 
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UUMMINO-BIRD^ 


HUMMIXG-liTRDS : THK SLEXDEK SHEAR-TAIL. 

Central America is the home of several beautiful s])ec*ios of 
those minute members of the feathered tribe — the humming- 
birds. Among them is found the slender shear-tail, which 
will be known b}^ its dee] dy -forked black tail, its wings of 
purfd e-brown, and its body of deej) shining green, changing to 
brown on the head, and bronze on the back and wing-coverts. 
The chin is black, wdth a gi’een gloss ; the throat is of a 
deep metallic purple ; w^hile a large crescent-shaped mark of 
buff appears on the upper part of the chest. There is a gray 
spot in the centre of the abdomen, and a bufi* one on each 
flank, the under tail-coverts being of a greenish hue. 

The female differs greatly from her consort. Her tail is 
short, the central feathers being of a golden green ; the ex- 
terior ones rusty red at their base, and black for the greater 
part of their len^h, with white tips. The upper part of 
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her body is also of a ,£^o]dcn green ; the lower of a reddish- 
buri' 

THE RUFUS FLAME-BEARER. 

The beautiful little pufus flame-bearers belong to the genus 
Phiothomis. They are known by their long, graduated tails, 
all the feathers of which are pinnated — the two central ones 
extending far beyond the others. They may be seen early 
in tlie year, darting, buzzing, and squeaking in the usual 
manner of tlieir tribe, engaged in collecting sweets in all tjie 
eneigy of life, appearing like breathing gems — magic car- 
buncles of glowing fire — stretching out their glorious ruffs, 
as if to emulate the sun itself in splendour. The female sits 
to\^’ards the close of May, when the males are uncommonly 
quarrelsome and vigilant, darting out as the sti’anger ai)proaches 
the nest, looking like angiy coals of brilliant fire, returning 
sev(U'al times to the attack M'itli the utmost velocity, at the 
same time uttering a curious, reverberating, sharp bleat, 
somewhat similar to the quivering twang of a dead twig, and 
curiously like the real bleat of some small quadruped. At 
other times the males may be seen darting high up in the 
air, and whirling about each other in great anger and with 
much velocity. 

“ The nests are funnel-shaped, measuring about two and a 
quarter inches in depth, and one and three-quarters in breadth at 
the upper part, composed of mosses, lichens, and*feathers woven 
togetlier with vegetable fibres, and lined with soft cotton.*’ 

This description is given by Mr. Nuttal the naturalist, and 
quoted by Audubon. 

TRINCESS HELEKA’S COQUEriE. 

This beautiful little gem^ — a native of Vera Paz, in Guate- 
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mala — is adorned somewhat after tlie fashion oi* the Jlirds of 
Paradise, its head being ornamented with six long, gi-een, 
hair-like feathers, three on either side of the bod}'. The 
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upper part is of a coppeiy bronze colour, a baud of bufi 
crossing the lower end of the back. The face is green ; and 
the throat is adorned with emerald feathers surrounded with 
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others long and white. These start from the neck, being 
edged witli blue-black. Beautifully adorned as is ilie male, 
the hen bird possesses neither crest nor iieck-plurnes, her 
colour being of a dull, bronze green, and grayish - white 
sj)rinkled with gi'oen on the under part of the body. 

THE SPARKLING-l’AIL HUMMING-BIRD. 

The little sparkling- tail is one of the boldest and most 
familiar of its tribe, being seen flitting from flower to flower 
among the gardens in Guatemala, and remaining with perfect 
confidence even v hile jjeople are moving about near it. It 
is one of the smallest of its tribe — the nest being also of 
a proportionate size, formed of various delicate fibres, such as 
s[>ider's webs and cottony <lown, and covered with lichens. 
^\’ithin it the female lays tAvo eggs, scarcely larger than peas, 
of a delicate, almost transparent, pearly white. This nest is 
secured to a slight twig by spider's A^ebs. 

The general colour of the male is bronzed green above, 
\sdth a crescent-shaped white mark on the loAver part of the 
back. It has a rich metallic blue throat, changing in certain 
lights ; and the wings are of a dark pui-ple-brown. The tail 
is composed of feathers of different tints — the two central of 
a rich, shining green ; the next, green, marked with bronze ; 
and the outer, dark brown, with triangular white spots on the 
inner web. 

The Avhole length of the bird, with its forked tail, is about 
four inches. The hen has a slioiker tail, the feathers purple- 
black, bronzed at the base, and most of them tipped with 
white and ringed with buff. ,The upper part of the body is 
of a rich bronzed green ; and the lower, a rusty red. 

^^any other beautiful humming-birds appear throughout dif- 
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ferent parts of Mexico and Central Aiiicrica ; 
but we may grow weary even when examining 
caskets of the most brilliant gems ; ami we 
shall have many others to describe when we 


LOCUSTS. 

Insect life is active in Central America as 
in other jjarts of the tropics. The most dreaded 
insect is the locust, which makes periodical 
attacks on the plantations, and in a single 
hour the largest fields of maize are stripped 
of their leaves, the sterns alone being left to 
show that they once existed. This creature 
is called by the natives the chapulin,” or langosta. They 
make their first appearance as little wingless things, swarm- 
ing over the ground like ants, when they are called “ san- 
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tones/’ In order to destroy them, the natives dig long 
trenches, into which they are driven, when, unahle to leap 
out, they are easily buried and destroyed. Still, vast num- 
bers escape, when they appear in enonnous columns, dark- 
ening the air, and as they sweep onwards, destroy every green 
thing in their course. They cover tlie ground on every side, 
then rising in clouds, fill the atmosphere with their multi- 
tudes, causing the trees to appear brown, as if seared by 
fire. Frequently, as their hosts sweep onwards, they are 
seen falling like flakes in a snow^-storm from a dark ^loud. 
Kvery device that the faiiii(‘r can think of is employed to 
prevent their settling : suljdiur is burned, drums beaten, guns 
fired, and other noises made. Often, by such means, a plan- 
tation is i)reserved from destruction , but when the columns 
once alight, no device avails to save the plantation from 
spf'cdy desolation. 

This locust or grasshopjier is generally from two and a half 
to h)ur inches in length, but si)ecimens sometimes a2:)pear five 
inches long ; and it may be conceived what an enormous 
jiujount of food such monsters must consume. 



CHAPTER III 

nriNS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

*N all parts of Central America arc found numerous 
signs that the country was, in bygone days, inlia- 
bited by a numerous population far more a<lvancod 
in civilization than the tribes which peopled it when first 
discovered by Columbus and his companions. In Yucatan 
and Chiapas, especially, ruins of numerous houses exist, with 
elaborately carved monuments and large buildings, bearing 
a remarkable resemblance to those of Egyi)t and Babylon. 
Throughout Nicaragua and other districts many remains- — 
such as tombs, monuments, and editices — are found, as well as 
carved rocks, which were probably the woj*k of a pcojjle c»f 
still g-reater antiquity than those who inhabited the lirst men- 
tioned region. 

Dr. Seeman describes some rocks near the town of David, 
in Chiri(|ui, on which characters are engraved similar, or in- 
deed aVjsolutely identical, with inscriptions which have been 
found in the northern parts of the Bi'itish Islands. The rock 
is fifteen feet high, nearly fifty feet in circumference, and 
rather flat on the top. * Everj'^ pai*t — especially the easteni 
portion — is covered with incised characters about an inch or 
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half ail inch decj). Tlic first lig’urc on the left liand side 
represents the radiant sun, i'olJowed by a series of heads with 
some variation These lieads show a certain resemblance to 
one of the most curious characters found on the British rocks. 
Th('3" are followed by scorpion-like and other fantastic figures. 
The tops of the stones on either side are covered with a num- 
ber of conc'cntric rings and ovals, crossed with lines. He 
considers them to be synd)ols full of meaning, and recording 
idcjis held to be of ^'ital importance to the people who used 
them, and who^^e names have become a matter of doubt. 

In the district of Chontalcs, a vast number of ancient 
tombs arc met with in almost every- dii’ection. They are 
found in plains having a good drainage, such as was generally 
scdected by the Indians for the sites of their villages. These 
tombs are of diftercnt heights and sizes. Some are about 
tw(‘nty fc'ct long by twelve feet wide, and eight feet above 
the ground. In one which v as opened was found a round 
]tillar seven feet high and eighteen inches across, which was 
standing upright in the centre of the tomb. There was a 
hand-mill for gi’inding com — in shape like those still in use 
in the country — a knife ten inches long, a hatchet like a 
reaping-hook; and a tiger s head of natural size, — all of stone. 
In some instances gold ornaments have l'>een found, but not 
in sufficient numbers to induce the people to destroy the 
relics. 

The Indians inhabiting Nicaragua in ancient days did not 
apparently construct any large temples or stone buildings, as 
some other natives of Central America have done. They, 
however, formed stone figures of considerable size, which re- 
mind us greatly of those which exist'in Easter Island in the 
Pacific. These stone figures, often of colossal dimensions, are 
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tAvo ditieroiit descriptions — tlie one liaAnnp;' a mild, inoHen- 
sive ex} )ressi oil of countenance ; Avliilo ilie otliri's, })n‘senting a 
coniLination of both human and animni, have in\nria]»ly a 
wild, savage look, a])])arent]y for the [uirpose of t(‘iTifying the 
beholders. Tlie first, it is supj)osed, are tlie idols which the 
ancient Xicaraguans worshij)}ted before the Aztec eoiupiest of 
their country; while the latter were introduced when the 
peojile had been tauglit to engage in the bloody rites prac- 
tised by the !^texicans. 

These stone monunients, though similai’, as lias ]>e<‘n re- 
marked, to those of Easter Island, and to othor.^ found far 
away across the Pacific, are strong corioboratiM‘ })rools that 
America was first peO))led by tribt's w ho made tlieir way by 
various stages from tin? continent ol Asia, tbougb, at tiu' samo 
time, that long ages have pass«?d away since tluw lirst left 
that far-distant region — the cradh* of th(‘ human rae(?. Tlie 
Indian priests, like the Druids of old, appi^ar to have cho.s(>n 
the hill-tops and mountain-sides, shady grovos and dai-k 
ravines, for the sites of tlieir tem[)]es or places ot* woi’ship. 

From the midst of Lake Managua, in Nicaragua, ris(‘s the 
volcanic island of ^lomotombita, towering in a ]>erfect cone 
towards the blue sky. In the midst of a iiatiiral auijhitbeatrc 
on tlie slope of the mountain were discoveivd a larg(* number 
of statue.s (fifty or more), arranged in the form of a srpiare, 
their faces looking inwards. Many Avere cast down, but 
others stood erect, though all appai'cntly Innl been more or 
less purposely mutilated. Some of the figurc^s rej)resent 
males, but otliers are undoubtedly tliose of females. They 
are cut in black basalt of intense hardness. The features of 
the face of one, which has been conveyed to the Museum at 
Washington, are singularly bold and severe in outline. The 
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brow is broad, tbe nose, aquiline, wlnle the arms and legs are 
rndely iiidicat<*(l. Other curious idols have been dug up in 
tlie neighbourhood of tlie town of Leon. The S])anLsh priests, 
anxious to ])ut down tlie ancient idolatry from the time of 
tlieir a7*rival in the country, have taken pains to destroy these 
idols^ and many have been mutilated and others buried by 
their orders. 

In tlie island of Zapetero, rising out of Lake Nicaragua, 
then^ are a still greater number of statues — some from eight 
to twelve feet in height, and othcTS of still greater magnitude 
— «da}K»i'ately carv<^d out of hard stone. Sometimes they are 
placed round mounds which have evidently served the pur- 
pose of altars, on which human sacrifices probably were 
ofii‘re<l. (Jne of the most interesting which has been brought 
to light is twelve fe(‘t high, sculptured from a single block, 
and representing a human figure seated on a high pedestal, 
the ston(‘ at the back of the head being cut in the form of a 
cross. The limbs are heaA^y, and the face large and expres- 
sive of great complacency. 

Some (d* the idols represent an animal, apparently a tiger, 
springing upon the head and back of a human figure. One 
— also at the 'Washington Museum — represents a man squatted 
on Ills haunches, with one hand at his side, and the other 
[ilaced on his breast. The head is erect, and the forehead 
(Encircled by a fillet, much carved. The features are unlike 
most others — indeed^ it seems as if each one had its individual 
characteristic. A jaguar ap})ears on the back of this statue, 
its fore-paws resting upon the shoulders, and its hind ones 
upon the hips, while it grasps in its mouth the back part of 
the head of the figiu'e. 

Although many of the figures represent human beings, 
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others are those of animals. One, a jaguar, is seated on its 
haunches, the head tliroum foi'vvard, the mouth open,- -the 
attitude and expression being tliat of gn^at fn-oeity. It is 
very boldly sculptured. Another, a very ]>roportinned 

human tiguie, is seated on a square throne raisf^d live feet 
from the gjmind. It is remarkable for having on its head 
another monstrous head, representing some fir‘r(‘e animal. Tlui 
lieads of seA'eral of the idols are thus surmounted. These sym- 
bolical heads v-ere probably introduced Avith the same object 
as those which were so general among the Egyptian idols. 

In the midst of this collection of idols are two or more 
oblong stones, on the sides of which are hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions. Ill the centre are holloAV' places, probably designer* 1 
to receive the blood of the victims. 

It is remarkable that the heads of many of tlu^ lignres arc 
surmounted with cross-shaped oniaments similai’ to the one 
iliscoA'Cred at Palenque by Mr. Stevens. One of tln^se crosses 
— Avhich no doubt had their origin in llabAdon, where they 
are well-known symbols — Avas set up by the Spaniards in the. 
convent-church of Tonala, and there venerat(Ml 

The Mexicans possessed a symbol called tlio TonacnqiLaltuil, 
or '‘tree of life,” which was rcjaesented Avith hvane])os some- 
what in the form of a cross, surmounted hy a bird. Tliis 
symbol also "appears on a tablet discovered liy Mr. Stevens at 
Palenque. In various parts of the countiy terra (totta figures 
have ])een dug up. Some of them arc lude, hut others arc 
extremely artistic ; and thoiigli not equally graceful, resemble 
much, in the form of the limbs, many Egyi)tian figures. 
Among them is a figure from tlui island of Ometepe, which 
represents an alligator upon the back of a human figure, 
which apparently originally surmounted a large vase. 
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Mounds similar to those fomid in the valley of the Mis- 
siss]*p])i have been discovered in Honduras. But by far the 
most interesting remains are those of Palenque, in Cliiapas ; 
of Copan, in Honduras; and of TJxnial and Chi-chen, in 
Yucatan ILuv are extensive )-uins of cities, containing the 
remains c>f ]»yramid.s, and the walls of massive buildings, broken 
columns, altars, statues, and numberless sculptured fragments, 
showing that a large population inhabited this country, and 
that the people had attained a considerable knowledge of the 
arts, though, at the same time, they seem to have been sunk 
in the grossest idolatry. 

Tn the westeni part of Honduras, adjoining the province of 
Guatemala, are extensive ruins, which stretch for more than 
i\vo miles along the banks of the river Copan. The outer 
walls, which run north and south along the margin of the 
strcjim, are from sixty to ninety feet high ; while other walls, 
of a similar character, surround the principal ruins. Within 
these walls are extensive terraces and pyramidal buildings, 
massive stone columns, idols, and altars covered with sculp- 
Cire. The numerous ten-aces and pyramids are also walled 
with cut stone, and ornamented with carved heads of gigantic 
proportions, <ind colossal idols of solid stone from ten to fifteen 
feet in height. The altars in front of the statues are of single 
blocks of stone, many of them richly carved, but all differing 
from each other. One of the most remarkable altars stands 
on four globes cut out of the same stone. It is six feet 
square and four feet high, its top covered with hieroglyphics, 
while each side represents four individuals. The figure is 
sifting cross-legged, in the Oriental fashion, and the head- 
dresses are remaikable for their curious and complicated forms. 
All have breastplates, and each holds some article in his hand. 
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From these carvings we read, though indistinctly, some of 
the characteristics of the peojde. From the absence of all 
weapons of war, however, wc may suppose them peaceable, 
though grossly idolatrous, and, from being unwaiiike, easily 
subdued. 

On entering the town, after some adventures, Mr. Stevens 
made his way to an area, which he ascertained to be a square, 
with steps on all sides, almost as perfect as those of the 
Colosseum. He ascended the steps, which were ornamented 
with sculptures, till he reached a broad teiTace, one hundred 
feet in height, overlooking the river. The whole tiu-race was 
covered with trees, among which were two gigantic cotton- 
trees of about twenty feet in circumference, extending their 
roots fifty to one hundi*ed feet round, and which had, in many 
j daces, displaced the stones. Among other ornaments were 
rows of gigantic heads, which, no doubt, were intended to 
represent those of apes ; for amongst the fragments were the 
remains of the body of a colossal ape, strongly resembling in 
outline and appearance one of the four monstrous animals 
which once stood in front of the obelisk of Luxor, and which, 
under the name of Cyjiocephali, were worshipped at Thebes. 
This fragment was about six feet high. 

No verbal description can give a correct idea of the 
elaborate workmanship of the numberless idols. One, described 
by Mr. Stevens as the most beautiful in Copan, he consider 
equal to the finest Egyptian sculpture ; and thinks, indeed, it 
would be impossible, with the best instruments of modem 
times, to cut stones more perfectly. They are generally from 
twelve to fourteen feet in height, about four wide, and two or 
three deep. On the front is, in all cases, a human head, with 
amis and hands, surrounded by the most intricate carving. 
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Frequently otlier smaller heads appear below the large one. 
In many instances the legs and feet, as well as the body, are 
re])resented. The backs and sides are covered with the most 
elaborate hieroglyphics, deeply carved — the whole forming a 
mass of rich ornamentation. Before several of the idols stand 
altars, also carved in the same finished way. 

The most interesting figure-- which, unlike all the others, is 
remarkable for its simplicity — is that of a human being, bear- 
ing on its head a heavy cross-like crown. It cannot fail to 
remind those ac(|uainted with the idols of Babylon of the 
Triune God represented in the sculptured stones of those far- 
tamed ruins. 


STONE QUARRIES. 

Some two or three miles from the ruins are the quames, 
from wliicth the stones for the buildings and statues of Coj:»an 
ai’o evidently taken. Here still exist huge blocks of stone, in 
different degrees of preparation. Near a river was found a 
gigantic block, much larger than any in the city; which was 
jjiobably on its way thither, to be carved and set up, when 
the labours of the workmen were aiTested. It is diflScult to 
conjecture hpw these vast masses were transported over the 
irregular and broken surface of the country, and particularly 
bow one of them was set, up on the top of a mountain two 
thousand feet in height. 

A place of this name was captured by Hernandes de 
Chaves at the time when its now broken monuments, ruined 
terraces, walls, and sculptured figures, were entire, and were 
all * richly painted ; and it seems strange that Europeans 
could have beheld its wonders without spreading the repoit 
of them throughout the civilized world, yet no account 

• 379 ) ‘ 18 
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of this strange city was extant till it was visited by llr. 
Stevens. 

PALENQUE. 

Still more curious and interesting than the last described 
city, are the ruins of Palenque, in the province of Chiapas, 
bordering upon Yucatan. One of the chief structures of this 
ancient cit}^ stands on an artificial elevation 40 feet high, 
310 feet in length, and 260 feet in widtk The sides were 
originally covered with stones, which have been throvni down 
by the gi*owth of trees. On the summit are the ruins of a 
building, known as the Palace, about 25 feet in height, with 
a front measuring 228 feet l>y 180 feet deep. In front were, 
originally, fourteen doorways, with intervening ]ners, c(ivci’ed 
with human figures, hieroglyphics, and carved oniarnents. 
The walls ai’e of stone, laid with mortar an<l sand ; and the 
whole is covered by stucco, nearly as hard as stone, and 
richly painted. On each side of the stejis are gigmitie human 
statues carved in stone, v ith rich head-dres.>es and necklaces. 

In one of the buildings is a stone tower of three stories, 
thirty feet square at the base, and rising far above tlie sur- 
rounding walls. The walls arc very massive, and the floors 
are paved with large square stones. In one of the conddors 
are two large tablets of liieroglyphics. 

There are numerous other buildings, all standing on the 
summits of similar pyramids. In several of the buildings the 
roofs still remain, and preserve tlie stuccoed ornamentation 
M^ith which the walls are adorned The colours, in many of 
them, are still bright; and could the hieroglyphics with which 
they are surrounded be read, they would probably give* as 
clear a history of the departed inhabitants as do those found 
in the tombs on the banks of the Nile. The most remark- 
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able figures are the bas-reliefs, in stucco, representing a woman 
with a child in her arms — which forcibly remind us of the 
statues in ancient Ba})y]on representing the goddess mother and 
son (the same worshipi)ed in Egypt under the names of Isis 
and Osii'is ; in India, even to this day, as Isi and Iswara ; 
and also in China, where Shingmoo, the holy mother, is repre- 
sented with a child in her arms, and a glory round her head). 
It is impossible, looking at these figures, to suppose otherwise 
than that they were derived from the same source whence the 
idols of Egypt, Civece, and pagan Rome had their origin, 

RUINS OF QUICHE. 

In the north-east of Guatemala are the rums of another city, 
the ca])ital of the province of Quiche. It is surrounded by 
a deep ravine, w hich forms a natural foss, leaving onlj^ two 
veiy narrow roads as entrances, guarded by the castle of 
Resguado. The palace of the kings, which stood in the centre 
of the city, surpasses every other edifice, competing in mag- 
nificence with that of Montezuma in Mexico. It was con- 
structed of hewn stones, of various colours. So large was the 
city, that it could send no less than seventy-two thousand 
fighting men to oppose the Spaniards. The whole palace is 
now, however, completely destroyed, and the materials have 
been carried away to build a village in the neighbourhood 
The most conspicuous portion of the ruins remaining is called 
El Sacrificatorio. It is a quadrangular stone structure, rising 
in a pyramidal form to the height of thirty-three feet. At 
the comers are four buttresses of cut stone. Steps lead up on 
the eastern side. On the top it is evident that an altar was 
once placed, for the sacrifice of human victims^ which struck 
even the Spaniards with horror. The whole waa in full view 
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of the ])eople who collected round the base. The ruins difler 
entirely from Copan and Palenque. Here no statues, caiwed 
figures, or hieroglyjdiics are seen. It is therefore su[)])Osod 
that these cities are of a much older date, and built l)y anotlier 
race. 

rxMAL. 

The most magniticeiit and perfect remains in the country 
are those of Uxinal, about tifty miles soiitli of Merida, the 
principal city of Yucatan. Here, amid tlie dense forest, are 
found walls of considerable elevation, witli veiy extinsive 
buildings, — the walls still standing to tbeii* full height, and 
even the roofs, in some places, perfect. The lai'gest building 
— supposed to be the ]>alace of the sovereign — stands on the 
uf)[>ermost of three terraces, each walled witli cut stone. It 
is 322 feet in length, 39 broad, and 24? high. Th<* front has 
thirteen doorways; the centre of which is 8 feet, C inclK‘>s wide, 
and 8 feet, 10 inches liigh. The n]>p('i' part is ornamented 
with sculpture in great profusion, of rich anil curious work- 
manship. The walls are coveri^l with cement ; and the floors 
are of square stones, smoothly polished, and laiil witli as 
much regularity as that of the }>est inodiun inasoniy. The 
roof ibrrns a triangular arch, constructed wiiii stones overlap- 
ping, and covered by a layer of flat stones. It is rimiarkable 
that the lintels of the doorways are of wood, kiioAvn as 
Sapote wood. Many of them are still hai<l and sound, and 
in their places ; but others have been perforated by worm- 
holes, their decay causing the fall of the walls. 

Two other large buildings, facing each otJier, are embel- 
lished with sculpture, the most remarkable features of which* 
are two colossal seipents, which once extended the whole 
length of the walk. Further on are four great ranges of 
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edifices, placed on tlie uppciinost of three terraces. The plan 
of these >>uildings is quadrangular, with a courtyard in the 
centre. The walls are, like the others, ornamented with rich 
and intricate cai-ving, presenting a scene of strange magnifi- 
cence. One of the buildings is 170 feet long, and is remark- 
a}»le for the two colossal entwined sei’pents which run round 
it, and ^uicompass nearly all the ornaments throughout its 
whole length. These serpents are sculptiired out of small 
blocks of stone, Avhich are arranged in the wall with gTeat 
skill and juveision. One of the serpents has its monstrous 
jaws distended ; and within them is a human head, the face 
of which is distinctly visible in the carving. 

The most tastefully ornamented edifice is know as the 
‘'House of the ])warf.” It stands on the summit of a lofty 
mound, faced with stone, nearly ninety feet high, the building 
itself being seventeen feet high. Its purpose it is difficult to 
divine. 

Scattered thi’oughout the ruins are a number of dome- 
shaped subterraneous chambers, from eight to ten feet deep, 
and from tw(dve to twenty in diameter. The floor is of hard 
matter, and the walls and ceilings of plaster. A circular hole 
at the summit of each, barely large enough to admit a man, is 
the only opeiimg into them. It is not known whether they 
were used as cisterns, or for granaries, like those of Egypt. 

OTHER RUINS. 

The vdiole country to the south of Uxmal is covered with 
ruins. At a place called Labra, there is a tower richly oma- 
•mented, forty feet in height, which stands on the summit of 
an artificial elevation. In another place there is one forty- 
five feet high ; along the top of which, standing out from the 
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wall, is a row of deaths’ heads — or ])erhaps monkeys’ heads 
— and iinderneatli are two lines of l)iiman figures, greatly 
mutilated. 

At Kewick, a short distance from Lahra, are numerous 
other ruins, mostly remarkable for the simplicity of their 
architecture and the grandeur of their proportions. It is 
still unc(Ttain whether these eiti(‘s were inhaV>ited ly the 
unhappy people conquered by the Spaniards, or whetlier the^" 
were built by a race wliich, from some unknown cause, had 
ah-eady pas.sed away. We see liow eom})JetelY the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, after tlie coiKpiest, sunk ironi their compara- 
tively high state of ei\'ilization into barbarism ; and such 
might have been the case with the inhabitants (>{ these cities. 
Then’ origin will prol>ably for ever afford matter for specu- 
lation. 

The different cities vary in their ,stvl(‘ of arcliitecture al- 
most as much as as tle.y do from those of Assyria or. Egypt ; 
but when we come to examine tlie scul2)tiircs, we may be 
able to trace a much stronger resemblance. The statues of 
the woman ^and child, the cruciform ornaments, the serpents 
and gigantic heads of apes, as well as those of the typical 
heads of savage animals surmounting the heads of tlie statues, 
are all to be found on the banks of the Nile, and were pro- 
bably derived from the same central source. While the 
tribes who proceeded w'estward peopled Egypt, others, among 
whom a similar system of idolatry prevailed, may have mi- 
grated towards the east, and finally made their way across 
the Pacific to the shores of America. 








